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Constructing an Observational Technique 


By J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


Research Associate, Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


N RECENT years the observational method has gained consider- 
able prestige for measuring aspects of overt verbal and silent be- 
havior and conduct. This method has been found particularly effective 
in situations where it is important to observe the natural modes of in- 
dividuals’ expressions, unaffected by instruments of measurement. 
The observational technique allows a direct study of personality in its 
social aspects. It permits an objective description of the pupil in his 
actual interplay with others and with his environment. 


DEVISING SOME OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


An observational technique or code for group planning and discussion 
was devised by the author of this article to evaluate certain aspects 
of classroom practice. This code was an attempt to measure one 
aspect of class conduct, namely, pupil participation in planning the 
curriculum. In a sense it was an instrument devised for meas- 
uring certain classroom practices in democracy. 

In the development of codes of observation the procedure followed 
is first to make undirected observations. In developing the code under 
discussion, for example, a number of classrooms were visited where 
situations involving coéperative pupil planning and discussion were in 
progress ; running notes, or diaries, of the overt manifestations of pupil 


? Wrightstone, J. W. “An Instrument for Measuring Group Discussion and Planning.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 27, pp. 641-650, May 1934. 
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participation in these discussions were made; subsequently, these notes 
were studied and organized into categories of certain defined patterns 
of behavior. After organizing a tentative code, it is applied to sey- 
eral classroom situations in order to observe its actual functioning. 
In the light of the experiences gained from such application, the code 
is revised. 

The second major step in the development of a code is its use for 
direct observation. In this procedure the observer, after memorizing 
a specific code, applies it in classroom situations until a requisite degree 
of skill in its use is attained. 

A controlled observation technique was also used by the author for 
measuring teacher stimulation and response in class discussions.” The 
outline of the steps used in defining the categories of behavior observed 
was as follows: First, a number of classrooms were visited in which 
discussions and recitations were taking place. For a period of three 
or four days, running notes, or diaries, were made of overt stimuli 
and responses of teachers in their conduct of class discussion. Later 
these notes were studied and organized into categories of defined types 
of teacher behavior. The defined categories were organized into a 
tentative code which was applied to several classroom situations in 
order to determine how effectively it functioned in practice. The code 
was revised in the light of experiences gained in this application. 

At about the same time that these codes of observation of social 
behavior were being developed by the author at the Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Frederick Pistor, employing a 
similar observational technique, made a comparative study of the 
growth of children under traditional and progressive practices.* As 
manifested in pupils’ speech and actions, units of observation were de- 
fined and validated for the following trait-actions: initiative, work- 
spirit, reliability, co6dperation, courtesy, worthy group-membership, 
and good “housekeeping.” 

Such techniques are pioneer attempts to measure a few of the so- 
called concomitant factors in the educative process. On many re- 
port cards, for example, one finds the pupils rated for such traits or 

2 Wrightstone, J. W. “Measuring Teacher Conduct of Class Discussion.” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 34, pp. 454-460, February 1934. 
* Pistor, Frederick. ‘A Comparative Study of the Growth of Children under Traditional and 


Progressive Practices.” Ph.D. Thesis in Manuscript. School of Education Library, New York 
University, New York City, 1933. 
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categories as: initiative, dependability, codperation, consideration of 
others, enthusiasm, and so on. The records and observations which 
have been made in the author’s codes are experimental attempts to 
provide instruments for gathering objective evidence to appraise such 
traits. If it is possible to arrive at a more or less objective rating 
of such traits, teachers will be in a position to trace the growth of a 
pupil by the use of a cumulative record. As a result of these initial 
and experimental efforts it is hoped that these techniques may be 
adapted and modified so that they can be applied by the classroom 
teacher for gathering evidence about selected factors in pupil growth. 

As previously stated these traits are concomitant factors in the 
educative process. Initiative, for example, does not exist as an inde- 
pendent factor, for it is a part of the pupil-teacher-curriculum process. 
This trait is a part of the individual’s social conduct in his interaction 
with the class group. In other words, it is the manifestation of this 
trait in interaction with the class organization and materials. During 
the study of a unit of work on transportation, for instance, if a pupil 
brings to class a voluntary report on the construction of airplanes, 
he has made such an aspect of initiative a part of his social conduct 
associated with certain information, habits, and attitudes. 

In order to arrive at working definitions of such chosen factors as 
initiative, codperation, consideration of others, enthusiasm, and mem- 
orization, all of the meanings of these terms as they were defined in 
the dictionary were listed. Overt activities of the pupils in classroom 
situations were chosen and grouped within the defined categories of 
behavior, as listed below. 


A. Initiative 

1. Bringing voluntarily contributions (clippings, exhibits, books, charts, 
etc.) for school activities. 

2. Submitting voluntarily and orally data, or information, gained outside 
school (observation, trips to buildings, places, travel, museum, radio, 
lectures, movies, independent reading, etc.). 

3. Presenting an organized written report showing research or investiga- 
tion by pupil. 

4. Volunteering as leader or special worker on project or task. 

5. Suggesting methods, materials, activities, etc., for developing a project 
or problem. 

6. Defending a point of view in which the pupil believes. 
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B. Codéperation 

1. Criticizing (praising or challenging) a contribution. 

2. Asking chairman or teacher pertinent subject-matter questions which 
relate to the theme or topic of the group discussion, excluding routine 
class management questions. 

C. Consideration of others 
1. Offering objects (book, chairs, pencil, etc.) to teacher, pupil, or visitors. 
2. Responding quickly to requests for quiet, material, etc. 

Ek. Enthusiasm 

1. Requests extra-class activities (trips, etc.). 

2. Applauding another’s effort (clapping hands after report, play, class- 
movie, etc.). 

3. Changing posture (by sitting on desk top, standing, leaning forward, 
etc.) to facilitate observation of experiment, diagram, chart, object, etc., 
which is relevant to class discussion. 

G. Memorization 


1. Responding from memory to questions on assigned textbook, or sub- 
ject matter. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF CATEGORIES OF BEHAVIOR 


Under controlled-observation methods, two indexes have been derived 
from the data collected. One index applies to the quantitative aspects 
of behavior, for it represents the frequency of occurrence per stated 
unit of time for definite categories of classroom activities. The other 
index applies to the qualitative aspects of behavior, and.it represents 
a cumulative record of the acts performed by each pupil during the 
periods of observation. Both indexes provide information which may 
be used to gain new insights into a pupil’s conduct. 

The trained observer occupies an inconspicuous place in the class- 
room. Each time a pupil engages in an activity which falls within 
the scope of any one of the defined categories, the observer writes 
the code or symbol next to the pupil’s name. During the total period 
of observation a given pupil may engage in the acts of one of the 
categories five, twenty, or any number of times. This frequency is 
a quantitative value, and represents the frequency of occurrence per 
stated unit of time. If a class is observed for a total period of time 
amounting to 200 minutes, the score for the category of initiative for 
Pupil A may be 5; for Pupil B, 12; and for Pupil C, 22. 

A derived score which controls the variables of time and number 
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of pupils has been computed in order to make scores of pupils in dif- 
ferent classes comparable. Such a derived score is obtained by the 
following formula: Divide the total number of minutes observed by 
the number of pupils attending the class, thus securing the per capita 
minutes of class discussion. Then divide each pupil’s score by the 
per capita minutes of class discussion. The resulting quotient gives an 
index of each pupil’s frequency of coded and defined behavior. A 
simple example will illustrate the computation of this index. A class 
of 30 pupils was observed for 300 minutes of class discussion, which 
yields 10 minutes per capita. Pupil A was credited with 12 contribu- 
tions for initiative ; consequently he has an index of 1.20. Pupil B was 
credited with 8 contributions for initiative, which divided by 10 gives 
an index of .80. 

Such an analysis of observations will disclose the frequency with 
which certain defined types of pupil activities occur. Individual dif- 
ferences among pupils will become apparent, and the objective data 
will provide a basis for teacher guidance of individual pupils. Some 
pupils may be counseled to enter into discussion and class activities; 
others may be advised to share class activities with their associates. 
Even the teacher may gain some important information about the 
organization and management of class discussion and activities. 


QUALITATIVE ASPECTS OF CATEGORIES OF BEHAVIOR 


To supplement the quantitative index of pupil participation the quali- 
tative aspects have been measured by a limited anecdotal record. An 
anecdotal record is an attempt to evaluate the activities of pupils 
based on an observer-diary form of report. ‘The observer makes 
notes during his observations of sample situations, activities, experi- 
ences, and expressions of each pupil. Such samples are selected 
and classified according to the defined categories of an observational 
code. The cumulative record is abstracted from pupil actions, state- 
ments, papers, and products. Thus, for example, an anecdotal record 
illustrating the pupil activities defined as initiative may be collected 
from the social studies classroom. The following records will serve 
as illustrations: 


John Jones: March 15—Brought in clippings from newspaper on farm loans 
in the U.S. March 20—Brought in some charts of commodity prices, con- 
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structed from a table of figures in a magazine which he consulted in library, 
March 23—Made a report on topic of exports; gave data gathered from sev- 
eral textbooks. April 2—Volunteered to act as leader of a class group to in- 
vestigate recent government reports on exports. 

James Smith: March 16—Answered questions addressed to class by teacher 
on a textbook assignment on topic of agriculture. March 17—Suggested that 
someone in class might look up and report status of agriculture during the 
Reconstruction Period following the Civil War. April 5—Volunteered to 
find facts about farmers’ income from 1920-1930. 

William Alden: March 20—Helped make a group report on crops of U.S. 
in past year. April 2—Brought to class a short clipping on “Farmers’ Strike,” 
which he presented with a few words in class discussion. 


The anecdotes which have been selected for the records have been 
limited to define categories of behavior. This method gives purpose 
and comparability to pupil records. In collecting and analyzing these 
records, the criteria which are applied to these anecdotes are: 
relevancy to defined types of behavior; representative samples of such 
behavior for the pupil; accuracy of descriptions of words or action; 
and a concise, terse, and inclusive form of record. This means that 
the behavior is a significant aspect of growth or development and 
that it is more or less typical of the pupil’s expression in some par- 
ticular area of conduct. Unusual or non-typical anecdotes should 
not be excluded from the record. It is important that they be a 
part of the record, but they should comprise a minor rather than 
a major part of the total record. 

The scoring of the limited anecdotal records has been attempted 
by using the equal-appearing-interval technique. When notes about 
each pupil have been classified into the defined categories of be- 
havior, the cumulative record is rated by several judges for the qual- 
ity of the acts. The scale on the basis of which the judges make 
their ratings is an eleven-point scale from 0 to 10 and may be rep- 
resented graphically as follows: 


° I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
| | | | | 





The examples of cumulative records of initiative which have been 
cited may be used to illustrate the rating technique. Three inde- 
pendent raters might assign to the record of John Jones the value 
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of 8, 9, and 8, which would average 8.3. The same raters might 
assign to the record of James Smith the values of 5, 5, and 6, which 
would average 5.3. The pupil would receive a rating on each of 
the categories for which there was a cumulative anecdotal record. 
Preliminary analysis has indicated that when the average rating of 
three or more judges is taken, there is close agreement with the 
average rating of any other group of three or more qualified raters. 
Such agreement may be taken as an indication of the tentative re- 
liability of this method of rating the records. 


RELIABILITY AND ACCURACY OF OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES 


The reliability of the observational techniques was analyzed in sev- 
eral ways. First, the consistency of the behavior was computed by 
dividing the quantitative records into an odd-even day method of 
scoring. The scores of each pupil for the odd days were correlated 
with his scores for even days for each of the categories in the obser- 
vational techniques for recording group discussion activities. The 
coefhicients were corrected then by application of the Spearman-Brown 
formula. Table I contains the corrected coefficients for some typical 
classes in high school social studies, natural sciences, and English. 


TABLE I 


CoEFFICIENTS OF RELIABILITY FOR VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF OBSERVATIONS IN 
Group Discussion AcTIVITIES 























Coefficients of Reliability for Categories 
Class 
Initiative Codperation | Consideration | Enthusiasm Memory 
RS 86 .go .60 .94 | .82 
aes .gI 84 76 88 | gl 
ie wie aan 85 .94 71 .go .go 
tbe ades .g2 .96 .52 92 . 88 
Oa aise il .gI 94 - .82 92 











An inspection of the coefficients of reliability for the various cate- 
gories indicates that the frequency with which an individual performs 
an activity or makes a contribution is highly consistent and reliable. 
The low coefficients for the category, Consideration, are in all proba- 
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bility due to the fault of the code of observation rather than of a 
pattern of acts which might adequately define that category. The 
data were obtained from samples of 250 minutes of regular class 
discussion activities in modern, progressive schools. 

A second point in considering reliability of the frequency of de- 
fined acts is the accuracy of recording performance. The agreement 
between the scores assigned independently to each pupil in the same 
classroom situation by several observers is the best test for the ac- 
curacy of observations. Several observers collected observations on 
identical class discussions. When a composite total score was used 
as the most accurate, the scores of the individual observers showed 
an agreement of 90 and 90.3 per cent with the composite score. The 
systematic errors usually made by observers are rather completely 
described and measured by Dorothy Swaine Thomas.* Many prob- 
lems related to observer-reliability remain to be analyzed and solved. 

No attempt has been made to show the degree of reliability that 
may exist between the anecdotal records which independent observers 
might collect for identical pupils and situations. A definite attempt 
has been made, however, to show that if an anecdotal record is 
accepted as valid and accurate, the average rating of three or more 
judges will agree closely with the average rating of any other group 
of three or more judges. Sets of ratings on the anecdotal records 
of pupils in several classes were correlated. The average ratings of 
one set of three judges were correlated with the average ratings 
of another set of three judges. All ratings were made individually 
and independently. For the category of initiative the correlation 
between the average ratings of the two sets of judges was .g1; for 
the category of codperation, .93. 


SUMMARY 


Certain controlled-observation techniques have been developed recently 
in order to obtain objective measures of certain social performance 
factors or ways of behaving. By these new techniques it is possible 
to obtain an index of pupil participation in defined behavior cate- 
gories of initiative, codperation, and the like. A quantitative index 


* Thomas, Dorothy Swaine and Associates. Observational Studies of Social Behavior, Vol. 1: 
Social Behavior Patterns. Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
1933. 
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for each category may be obtained by observing the number of 
times a pupil performs a defined act in a stated period of time. A 
qualitative index may be obtained by a cumulative anecdotal record 
of the quality, or context, of the defined acts. These records may be 
assigned a value by having several competent raters use the equal- 
appearing-interval technique. These techniques have been developed 
and applied to an analysis and evaluation of classroom discussions 
and recitations in selected secondary schools. 

Data for frequency scores in the performance of a defined act 
showed high reliability and consistency when scores for odd and 
even days were correlated. The scores of independent observers for 
identical situations showed about 90 per cent agreement with a com- 
posite score of both. Data for the average values assigned by three 
independent raters to various anecdotal records of defined acts showed 
surprisingly high agreement with the values assigned by another 
group of three raters. The coefficients of reliability for the two 
sets of scores were: for records of initiative, .91; for records of co- 
operation, .93. 

These pioneer attempts to construct new observational techniques 
have revealed a number of problems which must be solved by further 
experiments and research. The use of an observer as the instrument 
for measurement has led to an analysis of systematic errors which 
may arise from the interpretation of activities and from certain biases 
which observers may possess. The validity of categories which are 
not mutually exclusive has raised a number of questions. The validity 
and reliability of the ee records have presented unsolved 
problems. Such questions and problems constitute a challenge to re- 
search workers and open new fields of discovery in educational in- - 
vestigation. 














A Twenty-Year-Old Forecast 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College 


HE following article was first published in The Unpopular Re- 

view just a few months less than twenty years ago. At the time 
of its composition the writer was Commissioner of Education in Mas- 
sachusetts and had no expectation of presently rejoining the faculty 
of Teachers College where he had been adjunct professor of educa- 
tional administration until the end of 1909. 

It should be explained here that The Unpopular Review was a pet 
undertaking of the venerable president of the publishing house of 
Henry Holt and Company. In its earliest years this magazine pub- 
lished only unsigned articles. Mr. Holt expected in this way to obtain 
free expression of “unpopular”’ opinions on various current topics. 

The present writer’s article was provoked by a fierce onslaught on 
“professors of pedagogy” which appeared in the January 1916 issue 
of The Unpopular Review. At that time these professors had ob- 
tained only precarious footholds in the larger endowed colleges of 
the Middle West. But because most of these colleges were eager to 
have their graduates licensed to teach in public high schools, it was 
rapidly becoming obligatory on them to offer at least “twelve hours 
of education courses” as prerequisites for all graduates who desired 
to teach in public schools. Probably not a few of the professors of 
education who then gave their somewhat “protected”’ courses were 
young, rash, and officious. Hence the irritation felt toward them, so 
vigorously expressed by the anonymous writer of “If I Were a Col- 
lege President.” 


THE PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY* 


Of what high crimes and misdemeanors has the professor of peda- 
gogy been guilty to draw down upon himself the hymn of hate so 
vigorously chanted by the Professor in the January Unpopular Review 


* This article was subsequently republished in the writer’s book, Sociological Determination of 
Objectives of Education (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1921), now out of print. 
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(“If I Were a College President”) ? How has this diffident and tim- 
orous newcomer into the circles of the orthodox, the “regular” pro- 
fessors, offended? For offended he surely has, and grievously, because 
the professor who “never carps” would, if he could, “shut the mouths, 
and vacate the chairs of the professor of pedagogy and all his satel- 
lites.” With the fierce wrath of the outraged just man, the Professor 
—clearly he is an orthodox, old-guard “regular,” among professors— 
indicts the entire tribe of insolent interlopers who profess to study 
and teach “pedagogy”: “Of the innumerable college men with whom 
I have talked, not one has ever expressed anything but contempt for 
the department of pedagogy as an educational futility, and abhorrence 
of it as a meddling nuisance.” 

These bitter words will doubtless command no little applause in 
the inner circles of professordom. They seem to express feelings of 
aversion and hostility too long suppressed in academic circles. The 
professor of pedagogy, once a suppliant, seems to have become a dis- 
turber of the peace, a force to be reckoned with—perhaps even a 
heretic holding open intercourse with the powers of evil. We are 
curious to find with what offences he is charged, for most of us seem 
to remember him as a rather unpromising candidate for professorial 
recognition, and certainly a most unlikely aspirant for professorial in- 
fluence and power. What has happened lately to make him now so 
detested and feared—even in “a college almost large enough and 
quite ancient enough to be called a university” ? 

Not many years have passed since this camel-like professor of 
pedagogy began to poke his head into the sacred tent of learning. 
The faculty of Amherst College, indeed, once in its unsophisticated 
youth, suggested that he be invited to look in: “But whatever may 
be thought of these proposals (i.e., a system of electives), there is 
one new department of great practical importance which it appears 
to us should be annexed to the college, as soon as the funds will any- 
how permit—we mean the Science of education. When it is considered 
how this lies at the very foundation of all improvement . . . it is 
truly wonderful to us that so little attention has been bestowed upon 
the science of mental culture, and that there is not now, and never has 
been, a single professor of education on this side of the Atlantic.” 
Thus the faculty of Amherst College to the trustees—in 1826. But 
the trustees were wiser. They held the beast aloof from Amherst, 
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even though he nosed about the canvas of Washington College (in 
Western Pennsylvania) in 1831, New York University in 1832, 
Brown University in 1850, Antioch College in 1853, lowa University 
in 1873, and Hiram College from 1870 to 1882. 

But not until 1879, when President Angell established in Michigan 
University the first professorship of the Science and Art of Teaching, 
did the camel finally get headroom in the tent. Thereafter he insin- 
uated or fought his hateful way inward until he has become (with a 
slight change of figure) a “huge and wriggling arm of the school 
octopus, reaching up to the college and sucking it steadily down- 
ward.” 

Now camels, octopuses, and professors of pedagogy are all, doubt- 
less, horrid creatures, but also, like the fleas on David Harum’s dog, 
they may have their uses in the inscrutable economy of an all-wise 
Providence. The present writer has had several years’ experience as 
a “satellite” professor of pedagogy. He has cherished no illusions 
regarding his professional standing with the old-line professors of 
the institutions in which he has served. His “subject” has had noth- 
ing of the fine ancient leather flavor of the classical studies; it has 
made little use of the elaborate equipments of glass and brass used 
in teaching the sciences; it has possessed few of the endless and be- 
wildering intricacies which make the modern languages such excellent 
“disciplines” ; and as a means of making students “work hard” it has 
been distinctly inferior to mathematics. Here and there, indeed, a 
few hardy professors of pedagogy have sought, and sometimes won, 
fellowship in the ranks of the real professors of history and philoso- 
phy, because they have confined themselves to those phases of the his- 
tory and philosophy of education in which some semblance of scholarly 
work, according to the currently accepted conventions, has been possi- 
ble. But in the main these “meddling nuisances” have professed to 
teach “principles of education,” ‘‘applied psychology,” “genetic psy- 
chology,” “educational administration,” “‘problems of secondary edu- 
cation,” and, weirdest of all, “‘child study’! These subjects, though in 
the olden days—from 1895 to 1905—tthey sometimes aroused the 
curiosity and secured only the half-contemptuous toleration of the or- 
thodox professors, seldom stirred their vengeful and destructive in- 
stincts. Perhaps “the flummery of words” was not sufficiently stripped 
away! We satellite teachers, at any rate, were in those days suffered 
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to exist, notwithstanding that even professors of psychology and soci- 
ology felt at liberty to make us ridiculous. We were certainly not 
threatened with exile and oblivion; no hymns of hate were composed in 
our dishonor. Probably none of the real professors thought we did 
any good; but neither did they attribute to us powers of doing serious 
harm. We were the fruit of the eccentric notions, or of the weak 
yieldings to outside pressure, of the president; or else the trustees, 
responsive to an unaccountable and probably whimsical public de- 
mand, had forced us into the institution over the head of the unwill- 
ing president. Time could be trusted to dispose of this as of other 
fads, it was believed. 

But, from the standpoint of orthodox professordom of to-day, the 
professor of pedagogy has evidently turned out to be anything but a 
temporary and harmless by-product of the evolutionary processes of 
higher education. He is now “feared as one of the powers behind 
the throne.’’ His department is “the last and one of the most noxious 
of the evils flowing from our quantitative standard.” It is entrenched 
behind “the tyranny of school boards and town councils acting through 
regents and president.” If it could be cut off, “the schools themselves 
being then forced to follow the higher institution, instead of trying 
to lead, would be benefited as much as the college.” So deep-seated, 
indeed, is the evil that “the very mention of such radical measures” 
(for its correction) costs the professor his “promotion.” In other 
words, the camel now seems to have his whole ill-smelling bulk within 
the tent, to the complete discomfort of the original tenant, whose evic- 
tion from his warm quarters seems, in turn, to be threatened. (Surely 
—horrid thought—the professor of pedagogy did not obtain the 
presidency! ) 

But the judicious will feel that the professor who has failed of de- 
served promotion, because he forcibly expressed his strong convic- 
tions, can hardly do justice to the professor of pedagogy. The de- 
fendant must surely have a case that deserves at least a hearing. 
College departments of pedagogy can hardly be said to be excessively 
popular outside of college walls, and clearly they are anything but 
popular inside those walls. Nevertheless, since 1879 they have grown 
very rapidly in scope of activity and in influence. The professors 
directing these departments have sometimes been visionaries, and 
more often they have been too youthful and too much given to im- 
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agining, saying, and doing—but especially saying—unwise things. 
But on the whole, these men have been enthusiasts, much interested in 
helping the college to render greater service to the public. Rarely 
have departments of pedagogy been established as a result of any 
definite demand arising from within the college itself; rather they 
have developed in response to pressure from without—pressure which 
has been exerted by parents, by interested citizens, and especially by 
school authorities. The voices of professors of education have been 
heard with approval, not so much because of the message conveyed— 
which, in truth, has often been meager enough—but because they 
seemed to bear promise that at last the college, from its aristocratic 
mansion on the hilltop, was sending a few friendly visitors to inquire 
as to the well-being of the schools—the schools of the people—which 
had heretofore, indeed, been forced ‘to follow the higher institu- 
tion.” 

It has become the business of the professor of pedagogy to study 
and to teach the facts about education—the needs for it, the aims set 
for it, the means and methods employed in it, and the available evalua- 
tions of its results. At first he taught of education at a distance— 
the history of education; and in the clouds—the philosophy (com- 
monly, only the metaphysics) of education. Then, responding simul- 
taneously to demands from without college walls and to his own quick- 
ened conscience, he began to teach of education as one of the great 
realities of to-day, as something to be found everywhere, as some- 
thing which should be the concern of all well-informed men, and as 
something quite capable of being studied and improved in accordance 
with scientific methods. The purposes of the schools of to-day, the 
powers and the frailties of their learners, the instruments and prac- 
tices of teaching, the tangible results of the instruction and training 
as now variously given—all these became finally the objects of the 
study, and the subjects of the teaching, of the professor of pedagogy. 
A new and unexplored world of human action opened to him for study, 
interpretation, and research. In this world, indeed, the purposeful 
direction and control of human energy, as manifested in feeling and 
intelligence, had long prevailed through processes described as educa- 
tion; but this education was still carried on in accordance with ancient 
customs and traditions analogous to those which constituted the philos- 
ophy and practice of mediaeval medicine. He saw that the time must 
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soon come when the immense mass of faiths, beliefs, traditions, super- 
stitions, customs, and habits which now serve as the foundations and 
framework of educational practice would all have to undergo examina- 
tion in the light of scientific methods, and when there would have to 
be substituted for many of these products of an age of faith, principles 
based upon tested knowledge, itself the product of objective study and 
definite experimentation. He now saw education in its countless as- 
pects as hitherto only a few seers—the Rousseaus and Pestalozzis— 
had seen it. Visions came fast, as his eyes were opened, and, like 
other youthful pioneers in new fields, he spoke easily and, perhaps, 
too often, of his visions. 

But his newly acquired and still very imperfect clairvoyance was 
destined soon to produce trouble wherever ancient methods of teach- 
ing and learning persisted. He could not but perceive that the sec- 
ondary school, for example, is, in many of its phases, still existing in 
its age of faith. The aims controlling the selection and organization 
of its studies are based mainly upon ancient or accidentally-formed 
beliefs, its methods of teaching are in large part simply old customs, 
and its heart is still set on magic, miracles, and faith healing. Tradi- 
tion, dogma, and mystic generalization constitute the bulk of its peda- 
gogical learning, and blind adherence to ancient habit, tempered by 
occasional changes in fashion, determine, in the main, its practice— 
and in their adherence to their faiths and superstitions, the conserva- 
tives in secondary education receive no little support and comfort from 
the devotees of tradition in our colleges. 

The professor of pedagogy was so situated that he was forced to 
study existing secondary schools, and to reflect upon the significance 
of their stated aims, their habitual practices, their alleged achieve- 
ments. He saw that their teachers were usually college graduates— 
whose education had sometimes included one or more prescribed 
courses in pedagogy—but who had become high school teachers with 
no adequate professional training. These young graduates seldom 
learned to teach until they had spoiled several classes in the process 
of acquiring experience with, and some knowledge of, adolescent 
youths. They were almost always bunglers at first, not necessarily 
because of any marked deficiency in knowledge of the subjects they 
tried to teach, but conspicuously because of lack of knowledge of the 
objects of such teaching—including not only the pupils to be taught, 
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but also the powers and qualities expected to be produced in them 
through such teaching. It usually took these bunglers several years 
to learn, by painful personal experience, the simplest elements of the 
arts of teaching. 

All this the professor of pedagogy saw—could not help seeing; 
and all the time the orthodox professors of the old-line subjects—the 
classical languages, mathematics, history, physics, chemistry, English, 
French, German—were grinding out their daily grist of lectures and 
lessons for those who were soon to be teachers, and always quite ob- 
livious to the existence of high school boys and girls, indifferent to 
the social significance of multiplying high schools, ignoring the endless 
failures of young high school teachers in the field, and contemptuously 
hostile to all suggestions that the liberal arts college, expected by the 
public to turn out properly qualified high school teachers, was not only 
doing its freely accepted task very badly, but was blind to the larger 
present opportunities for increasing the general usefulness of the 
college itself. 

It became clear that, in spite of its refusal to recognize this fact, 
the largest single definable function of the so-called liberal arts college, 
as understood by the public, was the preparation of teachers for sec- 
ondary schools. In recent years, when in America the attendance on 
public high schools alone has passed the million mark, probably not 
fewer than five thousand new high school teachers are annually re- 
quired. Public sentiment demands that these shall be ¢ollege gradu- 
ates. The colleges would be greatly distressed if their graduates were 
not freely accepted for these positions. Nevertheless, college facul- 
ties, strongly attached to traditions of general or liberal education, 
have neglected to face their responsibilities as to the adequate profes- 
sional equipment of those of their students who will probably become 
teachers. Toa very serious extent, indeed, they have opposed efforts 
to insure that even a small amount of such special training shall be 
given in a definite and effective way. 

The development of departments of education in college and uni- 
versity not only produced agencies charged with the responsibility of 
studying these matters and proposing remedies for defects recognized, 
but, equally important, these became centers of positive contact with 
the public school system. The long ignored complaints of school au- 
thorities henceforth received here sympathetic consideration. In 
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steadily increasing measure the department of education has been 
looked to as the responsible agency of the college in recommending 
teachers; and it has been obliged to strive to live up to the responsi- 
bilities of this important position. It has been forced to transmit the 
pressure from outside the college—a pressure for the better equip- 
ment of teachers—to the various departments, few of which wel- 
comed the demands thus made upon them for better work or for differ- 
ent work. The professor of pedagogy, insistently repeating and 
interpreting the needs of the public school system, has thus naturally 
become the target for abuse as a “meddling nuisance,” the promoter 
of “educational futilities.” 

Is it likely that the professor of pedagogy will in the near future 
become, also, a critic of college courses and college teaching, espe- 
cially as these exist in the non-professional colleges? There are in- 
dications that this is probable. The liberal arts college is not at 
present giving satisfaction to its students, to its faculty, or to the 
public. It is undoubtedly approaching a period of prolonged self- 
examination. It is frequently asserted that students in the more pros- 
perous and popular of these colleges do not generally take their work 
seriously. Only a few of them seem to give to the “enterprise of 
learning’ the enthusiasm and devotion that their fellows in large 
numbers give to athletics and other student activities. Rarely is an 
instructor popular because of the brilliant and successful character of 
his teaching. The public does not yet appear to appreciate the 
(alleged) actual purposes of the liberal education for the giving of 
which the non-professional college is supposed to exist. Practical men 
constantly insist on evaluating the results of college education in terms 
of success in business—in wage-earning. The prolonged efforts of 
college authorities to impress upon the public an understanding of the 
supposed purposes and assumed values of liberal education, have in- 
deed borne very little and very poor fruit, when journalists, profes- 
sional men, business leaders, and even educators themselves are willing 
seriously to debate the question “‘Does a college education pay (in 
terms of dollars and cents) ?”’ 

The professor of pedagogy cannot but see that the actual educa- 
tional aims of the liberal arts college are as yet no less lacking in defi- 
nite and scientific formulation than are those of the secondary school. 
Traditional dogmas as to educational values, the loose generalizations 
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of a now discredited system of speculative psychology, and the inertia 
of custom explain in large part the persistence and “protected” char- 
acter of many of the courses offered. Latin, French, German, mathe- 
matics, logic, physics—in fact, almost the entire range of studies 
prescribed or recommended in the more conservative colleges, are 
approved as elements in liberal education on the alleged grounds that 
they possess an unequalled culture cqntent or provide mental training 
of an important and necessary character, and which presumably can- 
not otherwise be obtained. But these subjects are usually so taught as 
to evoke little vital self-activity on the part of students. Most of the 
instructors have, indeed, never given serious consideration, let alone 
study, to various possible methods of so organizing and presentirig 
materials as to render their teaching more effective. Their methods 
of teaching are obviously patterned after those of their own former 
teachers—often a case of the blind leading the blind. There is no 
conclusive evidence that the traditional college subjects, thus taught, 
possess any unusual educational values. It is probable, indeed, that 
they are pursued in a spirit so perfunctory as quite to deprive them 
of the values which they might otherwise possess, and which may even 
now be found in other studies pursued with genuine interest because 
the resulting knowledge promises to be of some real value. 

To the professor of pedagogy the improvement of college teaching 
will doubtless soon present itself as a vital and important new prob- 
lem. But the approach to the study of this problem and 6f the numer- 
ous special related problems will obviously call into question the whole 
scheme of aims, immediate and remote, which now control, or are 
asserted to control, in college education. The concrete and immediate 
values supposed to be realized through certain studies will inevitably 
be made the subject of scientific inquiry. The ultimate values alleged 
to be realized through college courses—described in terms of loose, 
vague, and abstract generalization, such as “general culture,” “train- 
ing for leadership,” “education for service,’ “mental training,” “the 
efficient life,” and the like—are certainly much to be desired if they 
are to be found this side of Utopia. But the experience of the pro- 
fessor of pedagogy with the theories and practices of education on 
levels below the college has made him suspicious of aims stated as 
“omnibus generalizations.”’ He tends to inquire after specifications, 
to search for tangible results. 
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He finds, for example, that orthodox professors often condemn the 
elective system. They usually agree that “this extra work for the 
faculty (in adjusting the infinite intricacies produced by a wide range 
of electives) might be abolished by the straightforward and whole- 
some expedient of selecting the studies which really possess the quality 
of educating, and prescribing these for one and all alike.” But the 
staggering question always encountered is: ““Which are these studies ?”’ 
Are they Latin, Greek, and mathematics, or are they economics, gov- 
ernment, and American history? Shall we prescribe French and Ger- 
man and omit biology, and must we discard sociology in favor of 
physics and chemistry? Shall English literature from Chaucer to 
Milton be included, and American literature including the short story 
be omitted? Must young women students “take” mediaeval history 
and forego “Problems of Modern Social Economy”? In some college 
curricula eugenics and child study are even now actually in competition 
with Anglo-Saxon and seventeenth century drama—which should give 
way? The fact is clear that the elective system has spread, not be- 
cause any considerable number of professors have approved it, but 
because many preferred it to a greater possible evil—the reduction or 
elimination of their own cherished courses; and this condition has 
threatened the defenders of the ancient subjects no less than it has 
the expounders of sociology, Spanish, the modern drama, and eco- 
nomic biology. 

It is inevitably true that “the enormous range of subjects taught in 
our colleges . . . means endless details of management and the ad- 
justment of infinite intricacies.’’ And clearly “this extra work for the 
faculty might be abolished by the straightforward and wholesome 
expedient of selecting the studies which really possess the quality of 
educating, and prescribing these for one and all alike” (to repeat a 
choice quotation from the Professor). But to take this position in- 
volves the begging of several questions: What is the college for? 
What is the faculty for? How important, comparatively, are the 
ease and comfort of the faculty and the needs of students? And, 
above all, who is to decide as to the studies which really “possess the 
quality of educating” (for a life of leadership in a modern democracy, 
we must presume, since this is so often the burden of professorial 
eulogies of the college) ? It may be that, after all, we shall have to 
call upon the professor of pedagogy to answer these questions, and to 
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lift the college out of the slough of despond into which, even accord- 
ing to its best friends, it seems to have fallen. 

Is it not inevitable, then, that the professor of pedagogy, however 
unprepared he may be for the huge problems involved, must turn to 
the field of college teaching as a promising one, first for research and 
later for constructive (or destructive) action? And is it not certain 
that his invasion of this field will produce the same fears and arouse 
the same angry resentments that followed, in the medical world, the 
work of Pasteur and Lister, and in theology the probings of the au- 
thors of the higher criticism? But, on the other hand, does he not 
typify, however crudely, the introduction of the scientific spirit into 
education? Must not the conservatives learn to adopt and apply 
some of his methods in defense of their own preconceptions and cus- 
toms? In fact, is it not probable that the Professor himself, had he 
been given the presidency, would have set on foot a series of vigorous 
inquiries, and have made a number of definite proposals the outcome 
of which doubtless would have been the same temperately progres- 
sive programs as have been recommended by President Meiklejohn, 
whose fingers, to those who know him, seem by no means “nerveless” ? 











Education and Social Planning* 


By JOHN K. NORTON 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T THE National Conference organized by the Joint Commis- 
sion in Washington last December, Long-time Educational 
Planning was one of the two major subjects considered. Reports 
were prepared dealing with the machinery of state educational plan- 
ning and its role in improving the school program. It was the con- 
sensus of that Conference that far more effective educational planning 
is needed in the future, if the schools are to achieve their aims. Edu- 
cation is so closely related to other services of government, and the 
work of the schools is so intimately involved in social and economic 
development, that educational planning should be carried on in close 
and sympathetic coéperation with agencies engaged in planning in 
these areas. 

It is unfortunate that governmental and non-governmental agencies 
and commissions, working in other areas, often fail to recognize the 
fundamental role which education must play in achieving any great 
social advance in a democratic society. 

The clearer vision which adversity is giving us makes certain things 
quite plain. Science, invention, and the machine have catapulted a 
series of new factors into human life. The resulting congeries of 
changes, known as the industrial revolution, open a vista of marvelous 
possibilities to humanity. It is already clear, however, that the road 
toward the better life is not an easy one. Humanity will encounter 
many obstacles as it presses forward. These obstacles, we hope, are 
not insuperable. It is evident, however, that their conquest must in- 
volve an unparalleled exercise of intelligence. 

The simple individualistic activities and small-scale social opera- 
tions which served satisfactorily in the pastoral, agricultural, and 
handicraft stages of economic evolution no longer suffice. Twenty 
million Americans now dependent upon public relief for their exist- 


* A section of a report of the chairman of the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 
to the National Education Association. 
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ence stand as eloquent testimony that technology uncontrolled may be 
a curse as well as a blessing. 

The myth of a self-regulating economic system has exploded in our 
faces. Weare frantically groping for those controls which will bring 
the untamed machine to heel and make it the servant rather than the 
master of mankind. Just what these controls will be no one can now 
say with certainty. That they must be evolved is the only certainty. 
Every industrial nation is testifying to this fact. Fascist Italy, Nazi 
Germany, and Communist Russia are one with democratic Great 
Britain and America in frantically searching for the all-important 
controls which will permit the harnessing of the instruments of pro- 
duction, brought to the hand of man by the industrial revolution. 

The basic end sought by these nations is the same. They are all 
striving to bring sufficient intelligence into their economic activities to 
guarantee a reasonable degree of security to all men. The methods 
used in working toward this all-important intelligence are funda- 
mentally different. 

Russia, Italy, and Germany look to the dictator and his band of 
henchmen to plan and administer the mechanisms and controls which 
are to resolve chaos and provide economic security for all. In Great 
Britain and the United States we cling to the hope that there is a 
better way. We still believe that it is possible to develop the requisite 
social understanding and intelligence under democratic control. 

It is at this point that education becomes a crucial factor. Ina de- 
gree, intelligent planning and administration are inconsistent with 
democratic control. Foresight and majority rule are wholly incon- 
sistent if the masses are ignorant. To the degree that the masses 
become intelligent this inconsistency tends to disappear. 

This principle has already been demonstrated in some areas of life. 
Let us cite one example. The American people to-day willingly sub- 
mit to the regimentation of their lives in the area of health and sani- 
tation. The typical American citizen does not feel that his liberty is 
being curtailed and his personality crushed because he is prohibited 
from dumping his garbage in the street in front of his home. He 
does not feel aggrieved if his child with scarlet fever is quarantined. 
It is not necessary to go back far in the history of the western world, 
however, to reach the time when such sanitary and health regulations 
would have been considered encroachments on individual rights. Even 
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to-day there are areas in the world where health regulations can be 
enforced only at the point of a bayonet. What is the factor which in 
one situation causes man to resist certain essential sanitary and health 
controls as infringements on his liberty, but in another causes him to 
demand that these controls be set up and rigidly enforced as a protec- 
tion to this liberty? The answer is education. 

In the United States schools and other educational agencies have 
made us literate in the fields of health and sanitation. We therefore 
welcome, rather than resist, sensible regulations enforced in the inter- 
est of sanitation and health. We need no dictator to force observance 
of rules which intelligence tells us are for our own good. 

There are other areas in which the masses of the American people 
are illiterate. Economics is such a sphere. We react to efforts de- 
signed to bring economic and social life under intelligent regulation, 
much as the fanatical Hindu does when prohibited from bathing in 
the polluted Ganges. Superstition and ignorance are the controlling 
forces in both instances. Intelligence can be brought into both situa- 
tions by either of two agents—the dictator or the educator. 

The quick and easy way is to acknowledge that as a people we are 
incompetent to develop and to observe requisite mechanisms and con- 
trols. Lacking this competence, we turn over the job to “the man 
on horseback.” This is the route which Russia, Italy, and Germany 
have taken. In spite of the lessons of history they have accepted the 
principle of the totalitarian state and the dictator. 

A similar choice will be made by the people of any nation when 
they lose faith in their capacity to regulate their affairs in some crucial 
area. The totalitarian state and the dictator are essentially a sub- 
stitute for social intelligence widely diffused among the people. 

Education can create a condition in which there is no necessity for 
this substitute. It can develop a population which recognizes that 
planning is inevitable in a society marked by the characteristics which 
distinguish ours. It can develop a people sufficiently intelligent to 
recognize that social mechanisms and controls must be brought into 
the picture if we are to avoid economic epidemics of the type which 
began in 1929. Education can help to create a group intelligence 
which recognizes that experimentation, based on careful planning, is 
the surest route to economic and social security. Education can be 
an important factor in developing a level of literacy in economics and 
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politics, similar to that already achieved in sanitation and health, 
which recognizes that sensible regulations, enforced in the interest of 
general economic security, may be depended upon to expand rather 
than to restrict liberty. 

Education can do these things, but it has not done them as yet. 
There is no certainty that it will do them. The problem is immensely 
dificult and complicated for several reasons: First, the field of the 
social sciences has not yet developed an exact body of information 
comparable to that which exists in the physical and medical sciences. 
This body of information can be developed only through social ex- 
perimentation based upon the best possible planning or foresight. The 
social scientist cannot isolate his laboratory from life as does the stu- 
dent of the more exact sciences. The actual functioning of society 
itself is the laboratory of the social scientist. Unless there is some 
degree of intelligent experimentation in this laboratory it is unlikely 
that the requisite body of social information will be built up. The 
first task of education, therefore, becomes one of creating an intelli- 
gently experimental attitude on the part of a substantial portion of 
our citizenry. 

Education is finding it tremendously difficult to make its crucial 
contribution for a second and very practical reason. I refer to the 
general lack of realization that education does have a determining 
role to play in a nation which attempts to solve its economic and 
social problems under democratic controls. 

This lack is illustrated by our failure to develop a national program 
for education comparable to that which the Federal Government is 
striving to develop in such fields as finance, industry, agriculture, and 
social insurance. 

The Federal Government has not been wholly unmindful of educa- 
tion during the depression. Federal funds have literally prevented 
the collapse of thousands of schools and colleges. This money has 
meant the difference between some educational opportunity and no 
educational opportunity for thousands of children and youths. It has 
provided subsistence for many unemployed and destitute teachers. It 
has permitted experimentation, such as that in adult education, which 
is of large significance to future educational progress. For this in- 
dispensable help in a time of great need teachers throughout the 
nation and the public in general owe a debt to Secretary Ickes, Ad- 
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ministrator Hopkins, and other federal administrative and legislative 
officers. 

An adequate appraisal of the situation demands, however, that we 
take account of the liabilities, as well as the gains, which have accom- 
panied federal relief for education. Most of these liabilities originate 
from the fact that there has been no federal policy for education. 
Rather, there has been a general program for unemployment relief 
and public works. The aid provided education has been incidental to 
these general projects. Practices, doubtless desirable in feeding the 
unemployed and in encouraging public works, have been carried over 
and applied to well-organized, going concerns—the schools and col- 
leges of the nation. There is no need to stress the unfortunate out- 
comes resulting from this practice. 

What is needed is fundamentally different orientation as to the rdle 
of education in the current social scene. Those who lead in thought 
and action in this country need to recognize that a carefully planned 
and effectively administered system of education is an indispensable 
ingredient of any social program developed under democratic control. 
Such recognition will lead to a number of revisions in the procedures 
of recent years. 

It will become the practice to include representatives of the schools 
at the council tables where matters of major social concern are under 
consideration. Education has an indispensable role to play in every 
major social development in a democratic society. To be specific, un- 
employment is a problem which must be solved. It can be eradicated, 
just as other human scourges have been wiped out. This victory can- 
not be won in a democracy, however, unless a reasonable proportion 
of the population has some understanding of the causes back of the 
malady, and the methods by which it may be cured. The people must 
have the will to submerge social superstition and selfish individualism 
sufficiently so that a consistent and codperative attack may be made. 
Education is the instrumentality whereby a population comes to pos- 
sess such characteristics. 

It is unlikely that education can make its indispensable contribution 
to orderly social evolution if it lags behind the realities of social de- 
velopment. It will lag behind if its representatives do not participate 
in the discussions and thinking through which a democratic society 
plans its development. The objective should be a situation in which 
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the schools and other educational agencies will be able to make their 
indispensable contribution to orderly social evolution. 

Education needs to be more dynamically aware of the factors and 
forces which operate in our complex, industrial civilization. It needs 
to have a more definite program for developing that degree of social 
literacy which a modern industrial nation must possess if it is to take 
the democratic, rather than the dictatorial, route to the solution of its 
problems. 





Recent Trends in Study” 


By MAXIE NAVE WOODRING 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


Director of Individual Development and Guidance, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College 


INCE the publication of the article, ““A Survey of Investigations on 
Study,” in 1928," the problem of directed study has been subjected 
to a critical analysis for specific elements which could further the ef- 
fectiveness of learning. The factors which have received especial at- 
tention during recent years are: (1) the improvement of the assign- 
ment; (2) the direction of study in a laboratory procedure; (3) the 
acquisition of library skills and techniques, and the close relationship 
of the library and the classroom; (4) a new evaluation of home 
study; (5) a clearer understanding of the function of a study hall; 
(6) a diagnostic and remedial approach to reading as a skill, and an 
appreciation of reading as a recreational activity; (7) the develop- 
ment of additional study techniques; and (8) the discovery of more 
effective procedures in specialized subjects. 

It is the purpose of this article to give a brief presentation of the 
recent trends in these separate areas of the study field, and to cite a 
few of the articles which have been written on each aspect. Space 
will not permit an exhaustive consideration of the literature appear- 
ing since the publication of the article cited above. Those chosen are 
indicative of the activities pursued by teachers and administrators. 
It is hoped that they may serve to stimulate further investigation. 


THE ASSIGNMENT 


Since the subject of the assignment has already been treated by 
the present authors at some length in the article “Directing Study 


* This article is included in the Revised Edition of Directing Study of High School Pupils by 
Maxie Nave Woodring and Cecile White Flemming. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. 

1 The Teachers College Record, Vol. 29, pp. 527-549, March 1928. 
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through the Assignment,’ no attempt will be made in this section to 
discuss the material so presented. It is necessary, however, to call 
attention to the fact that the assignment has increased in importance 
until it is at present the center around which revolves the entire study 
program. It determines the effectiveness of work done in the class- 
room, laboratory, study hall, library, and home. With increased inte- 
gration of subject matter in organized units, the assignment has be- 
come the outstanding feature of long-term planning. It is demanding 
the skill of well-trained and understanding teachers who can direct 
expertly a group of children through their study difficulties, who can 
utilize the advantages offered in study hall and library, and who can 
make home study an experience of profit and a source of enjoyment. 

It is possible to offer a very large array of reference materials on 
the assignment. However, it seems best to cite only a few of the most 
interesting and helpful. Lengthy bibliographies may be found at the 
end of several of the references listed. 


Bossinc, N. L. Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
Chap. VIII, pp. 223-262. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 


An excellent chapter on the assignment technique discussing the nature of the 
assignment, properties of the assignment, and technique of the assignment. Rich 
in illustrations and practical suggestions. A bibliography at the end of chapter. 


Carr, W. G. and Waace, JoHn. The Lesson Assignment. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Pp. 95. 


An investigation conducted in the State of California to determine the im- 
portance and place of the assignment in teaching technique. An analysis is made 
of 1,010 teacher-activities, and items dealing with assignment technique are compared 
in relative importance with the remaining activities. A careful study is then made 
of the assignment in practice, and a survey of investigations analyzing assign- 
ments is given. The analysis is classified under the following topics: the assign- 
ment as a factor in pupil failure, the assignment and homework, purpose of the 
assignment, supplementary uses of the assignment, types of assignments and their 
frequency, teacher and pupils as assignment makers, motivating assignments, dif- 
ferentiated assignments, when assignments are made, time required for prepara- 
tion, difficulties in assignment making. The last chapter proposes principles to 
guide teachers in making and evaluating their assignments. References included. 


Brink, WiLt1AM G. Assignment Procedures of One Thousand High School 
Teachers. Educational Trends, 1:6-14 (April 1932). 
* The Teachers College Record, Vol. 33, pp. 673-695, May 1932. 
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An analysis of present practice in assignment making by a critical examination 
of 1,054 assignments. The analysis revealed five distinct types varying from the 
routine textbook type to the very free pupil-proposed laboratory type of assign- 
ment. The study yields interesting data on such features as assignment aims, factors 
relating to time, content, motivation, methods of directing study, adjustment to indi- 
vidual differences, and responsiveness of pupils. The data show that 95 per cent 
of assignments were entirely teacher dominated, 75 per cent were based on a 
single text, very few attempted to motivate, there was very little study direction, 
and only a slight effort was made to adapt to needs of individual pupils. 


KnupseENn, C. W. and Smitn, C. C. The Evaluation of Assignments. Junior- 


Senior High School Clearing House, 8:394-399 (March 1934). 


A presentation of the principles of assignment making as criteria for evaluating 
assignments by a developed check sheet. An illustration is given of the application 
to an assignment of the objective scale. According to the*authors “the value of 
this procedure lies in its use as a guide to judgments of assignments and as a prac- 
tical means of directing teachers’ attention to significant characteristics of assign- 
ments.” Especially helpful in supervision. 


Tinker, C. P. The Modern Assignment. Educational Method, 12:291-295 


(February 1933). 


The author proposes three main problems of the teacher: “first, how to initiate 
worthwhile undertakings in such a way that children’s interests will be met; second, 
how to train children to carry out independently their purposes; and third, how to 
direct them in working on coéperative undertakings in a socially acceptable way.” 
The assignment is the technique used in meeting these problems. The discussion 
is primarily concerned with assignments in the new-type plan of guiding pupils 
through units of learning and free activities. Although the material is presented 
from the point of view of the elementary school, it should be stimulating reading 
to the secondary school teacher also. 


Witson, Lucy. Educating for Responsibility. The Macmillan Company, 


1926. Pp. 303. 

A description of the laboratory procedure (Dalton Plan) as used at the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. Especially helpful is Chapter II, “Practice: 
The Assignment.” Separate chapters are devoted to the technique of making as- 
signments in the various subject matter fields. Rich in concrete illustrations. 


Wooprinc, M. N. and Fremmine, C. W. Directing Study through the As- 


signment. Teachers College Record, 33 :673-695 (May 1932). 


The authors analyze the scope and technique of the assignment and list the cri- 
teria which should aid in the development and evaluation of the assignment. Each 
of the sixteen criteria is discussed and illustrated by citations from actual assign- 
ments used in the classroom. These assignments show concretely the possibility 
of and trend toward more effective pupil direction through increased awareness by 
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the teacher of the requirements which she is demanding of the learner and by the 
effort to check the results obtained. Especially helpful to teacher and supervisor. 


Wricnt, L. B. The Value of a Motivated Assignment: An Experiment in 
Directed Study. Pittsburgh University School of Education Journal, 5: 
64-67 (December 1929). 


Report of an experiment conducted to determine the value of the motivated as- 
' signment in factual material in the elementary school. Three types of assignment 
are given and results compared. Anno Domini history was used as a subject of 
q experiment. Results indicate an increase in knowledge through motivation. The 
author believes that methods of study can be taught in the elementary school. 
Specific methods of study for the several grades are needed for effectiveness. 


4 
» 


YoaKAM, G. A. The Improvement of the Assignment. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1932. Pp. 388. 


The most complete and comprehensive study of the assignment available. The 
material is arranged under the following headings: (1) The Importance of the 
Assignment; (2) The Need for the Improvement of the Assignment; (3) Types 
of Assignments and Assignment Materials; (4) The Characteristics of a Good 
Assignment; (5) Essential Conditions for the Successful Assignment of Lessons; 
(6) Motivating the Assignment; (7) How to Make an Assignment; (8) The Value 
of a Definite Assignment; (9) The Assignment and Individual Differences; 
(10) The New-Type Assignment and the Curriculum; (11) The Assignment in 
Reference Reading; (12) The Preparation of New-Type Assignments; (13) The 
Assignment in the Elementary School; (14) The Assignment and the Direction of 
Learning in the Secondary School. 

This book will be very helpful to those who are engaged in developing some of 
the new techniques such as the Dalton Plan, the group study plan, the mastery 
technique, unit instruction, and other types. 




























THE LABORATORY PROCEDURE 


For many years the term “laboratory” has been associated primarily 
with the field of science. This is no longer true. The other major 
fields of learning are rapidly turning to the informality of set-up and 
systematic methods of work of laboratory instruction for revitalizing 
their methodology. The classroom is rapidly becoming a workshop 
where teachers and pupils work through problems together toward 
common goals both acceptable and desirable. The focal point of 
activities is the assignment, the teacher expertly exposing and direct- 
ing pupils to and through the planned activities, the pupils taking 
hold and becoming initiated in the proposed tasks with as little loss 
of momentum and as effectively as possible. The teacher always alert 
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to needs quickly diagnoses difficulties, senses obstacles, and provides 
the necessary guidance and help. There is freedom from restraint, 
and a wholesome atmosphere of work. Small groups may be working 
together on a common problem, individuals may be pursuing projects 
of their own, or the teacher and the entire group may be engaged in a 
lively socialized discussion related to the unit of work under way. 
There is no re-citation of facts as an end in itself; there may be, how- 
ever, a careful review or checking of facts for future use. Evaluation 
of performances by both pupils and teacher is an ever-present feature. 
Materials are unified around a major topic or unit, and a high degree 
of relationship is sought between various subjects, shading from co- 
ordination and correlation to integration. The library is brought 
closely into action, with the teacher and the librarian serving as co- 
workers. Pupils are surrounded with necessary work materials 
and are given training for acquisition of work skills. Home study 
becomes ‘“‘unfinished business’’ or voluntary leisure pursuits, and the 
study hall (if there be one) is a place for concentrated, independent 
work. It makes no difference what descriptive title may be given to 
this set-up, the essential features remain the same. 

Much has been said and is being written about the laboratory 
plan. Those who are interested in following this procedure in more 
detail may find helpful suggestions from the sources listed below. 


Barnes, M. E. Some Newer Types of Procedure. in Teaching Social Studies. 
Virginia Journal of Education, 26:309-311 (April 1933). 

The underlying philosophy of the social studies program at Newport News High 
School, Newport News, Virginia, is that only activities which enable boys and 
girls to reach a higher plane in their group lives are a legitimate part of their 
course; that memorization of facts is futile unless these facts are purposely mem- 
orized for explaining a present-day situation or solving some life problem; and, 
above all, that thinking must accompany all reading and studying. They believe 
they are successfully achieving this by means of the following newer-type class- 
room procedures: (1) challenging thought through units of work; (2) teaching 
pupils how to study; (3) using the classroom as a laboratory rather than as a 
recitation room; (4) developing a sense of responsibility in pupils through the use 
of long assignments and conferences; (5) inspiring creative work on the part of 
pupils; (6) making provision for individual differences; (7) encouraging all valu- 
able social contacts including extra-curricular activities. 


Bosstnc, Netson L. Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
Chap. XVII, pp. 536-542. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 
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A discussion of several administrative supervised-study plans: the double-period 
plan, the divided-period plan, the daily extra-period plan, the library-study plan, 
the flexible divided period, and the flexible supervised-study plan. 


CarRPENTER, Heten S. Correlating the School Library and the Classroom. 
Wilson Bulletin, 8:383-390 (March 1934). 


This article shows the place of the library in an integrated program with a 
laboratory procedure. The importance of library techniques in planning and pre- 
paring the assignment is emphasized. The shift from a single textbook to much 
supplementary reading has focused materials around the library. The classroom 
and the library become closely integrated workshops. The teacher and the librarian 
become co-technicians in training children in the use of laboratory skills. Practical 
suggestions are offered by the author, an experienced librarian. 


Crawrorp, C. C. and Stacie, Lucite M. The Use of the Laboratory Method 
in the Social Studies. National Outlook, 21:113-115 (March 1930). 


A report of an experiment to collect objective data on the relative merits of 
the laboratory and recitation procedures in teaching economics, history, and citizen- 
ship. Four groups of pupils in each of three fields were used in a rotation type 
of experiment. In the laboratory method the room was equipped with books, maps, 
tables, chairs, and so forth; there was a definite sequence of outlined lessons; class 
periods were used for planning and organizing materials; the major responsibility 
was placed on the students; notebooks recorded results of activities; the class was 
organized on a committee basis; there was use of much illustrative material; the 
teacher became a helper and counselor; and materials of instruction were planned 
for different levels of ability. The experimental data and findings favored the 
laboratory method. Advantages and disadvantages of the laboratory method are 
presented. 


Tue Horace Mann Scuoor Starr. Teachers College Record: The Horace 
Mann School at Work, 36:647-709 (May 1935). 


The May 1935 issue of the Teachers College Record is devoted to the program 
of work at the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
A very interesting picture of a closely integrated program is given. The laboratory 
procedure is stressed throughout the discussion. 


Macutire, E. R. The Group-Study Plan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 
203. 

A discussion of the effect of a teaching technique upon pupil participation in 
flexible study groupings. Directing study is interpreted as a method of assisting 
pupils to think thoroughly and independently. The author attempts “to develop a 
procedure the aim of which is the discipline that comes from encouraging the 
pupil to use his mind in a ‘free-controlled’ environment.” States how teaching, 
learning, and study are related. Excellent chapter on making the assignment 
functional, with an example of a typical assignment. Written by an administrator. 
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y SmitH, GALE. Teaching History by the Laboratory Method. Historical Out- 
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look, 23:21-24 (January 1932). 


A description of a plan organized around a unit assignment arranged by his- 
torical periods. The recitations become work periods with the oral recitation 
arising from spontaneous questions. The actual work of the unit is done under 
the direction of the teacher. The period of work varies from 55 to 65 minutes. 
The procedure changed the pupils’ attitude toward history, placed responsibility 
for classroom activity on pupils, gave an excellent check on pupils’ reading, and 
stimulated much outside reading. 


UNpERHILL, R. I., Surcu, CLeora, and Orners. The Scarsdale Plan. 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 5:115-118 (October 1930). 


This article is a codperative project of the History Department of the Junior- 
Senior High School at Scarsdale, New York. It is a description of the laboratory 
plan in use in this school. A very detailed description is given of the organization 
of a contract assignment, the exposure of pupils to the assignment, and the labora- 
tory study-direction given in the preparation. The features of a good contract 
and of a bad contract are given. The article is decidedly in favor of the laboratory 
contract procedure. 


Wooprinc, Maxie N. and Atpricu, Grace L. The Library and the Study 
Program. Teachers College Record, 34:678-690 (May 1933). 
Four important steps in library work in connection with classroom study are 


mentioned. The close relationship between the librarian and the teacher is em- 
phasized. 


THE LIBRARY 


Two significant trends in the function of the library in the thoughtfully 
progressive school have become intensified in the past five years. 

Librarians and teachers together are trying to make the library 
function beyond the bounds of usual subject matter and usual work 
habits and procedures. They are attempting to make it a place where 
pupils come into pleasant and stimulating contact with new and wider 
cultural interests. The library in many schools is taking on something 
of the atmosphere of an attractive home library which invites reading 
as a recreational activity, a place where good taste and appreciation 
are in the air, a place which opens up activities which are interesting 
even when serving the utilitarian needs of the classroom and which 
widen to make for enriched living. 

The second trend in library instruction is to provide a laboratory 
for the varied learning activities of the newer integrated type of pro- 
gram under direction of the classroom teacher and the librarian. 
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Even with the increased emphasis in the last two decades upon in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries, the training has in most 
schools remained too formal, the library and the librarian too aloof 
from the active learning in the classroom. The tendency to de- 
velop more vital and effective laboratory procedures for study and 
the trend toward the integrated type of teaching are stimulating 
closer working relations between teacher and librarian. They are co- 
operating in the training of pupils in effective study procedures and 
work habits as a part of a genuine learning situation. Such co- 
operation will permit more rapid progress in the development and use 
of new techniques for the diagnosis of study needs and the acquisition 
of more effective skills. Teachers and librarians can together pro- 
vide situations and experiences for practice in desired skills and can 
experiment with new methods of evaluation. Almost all existing 
tests of library abilities have been primarily factual tests of knowl- 
edge of the organization and facilities of the library. The develop- 
ment and use of new paper-and-pencil tests measure reading in terms 
of live learning in the classroom. The devising of new situations 
and procedures for practice and evaluation of study skills is one 
of the significant efforts of the Progressive Education Association's 
Committee on Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study. A number of the 
schools participating in this investigation are beginning to experiment 
with carefully directed observation and time-sampling to record and 
analyze study activities. ; 

The references listed below reveal these trends and suggest some 
of the newer methods of developing and evaluating study techniques. 


Aupricu, G. L. and Firemmine, C. W. The Library in the New Program. 
To appear in the Teachers College Record in the fall of 1935. 

A description of the codéperative relationships and efforts of classroom teacher, 
librarian, and psychologist in the modern school to stimulate and direct learning 
and to train in effective study procedures. Includes illustration of pupil activities 
in the codrdinated program of the junior high school. 


CARPENTER, Heten S. Correlating the School Library and the Classroom. 
Wilson Bulletin, 8:383-390 (March 1934). 


See annotation in section on Laboratory Procedure, above. 


Crawrorp, C. C. and Stacie, Lucire M. The Use of the Laboratory Method 
in the Social Studies. National Outlook, 21:113-115 (March 1930). 


See annotation in section on Laboratory Procedure, above. 
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Dickinson, C. W., Jr. How May Library Instruction be Integrated with 


Curricular Subjects and Whose Should be the Responsibility for Initiating 
Such a Program—the Teaching Staff or the Library Staff? Peabody Journal 
of Education, 2:272-275 (May 1934). 

The Director of Libraries and Textbooks, State Board of Education, Virginia, 
explains the method of subject integration in his state. He does not offer a com- 
plete solution to the problem of integration but recommends that the teacher who 
desires to integrate library science with other lessons not only know the resources 
of the school library, but understand research procedures. To do this she must be 
coéperative and willing to take suggestions from the librarian who, in turn, must 
keep in intimate touch at all times with the work which the classroom teachers 
are doing. 

The article includes some helpful devices for teaching the use of books and the 
dictionary, and an outline showing how library science may be integrated with 
the teaching of subjects in the grades. 


SmiTH, GALE. Teaching History by the Laboratory Method. Historical Out- 


look, 23:21-24 (January 1932). 


See annotation in section on Laboratory Procedure, above. 


SMITH, JOSEPHINE A. Contrasting Old and New Methods. Reading and the 


School Library, 1:31-34 (April 1935). 


Report of a method of giving library publicity by contrasting old and new 
methods in reading. A day was set aside by the teachers of the Fordson Public 
Schools at East Dearborn, Michigan, to stage a demonstration contrasting the old 
and the present methods of instruction. The programs were arranged to show 
how the present-day school aids children in self-expression, promotes health, and 
demands the “more abundant life.” A pageant portrayed the old-fashioned school- 
room, with its strict discipline. A reading demonstration showed the improve- 
ment which the new-type methods give in speed and comprehension. Book ex- 


hibits were arranged, showing the part that the library plays in the present-day 
school. 


Ty.er, RatpH W. Techniques for Evaluating Behavior. Reprint from Edu- 


cational Research Bulletin, X111, No. 1, pp. 91-102. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1934. 


A presentation which reveals a clear recognition of the common elements in 
different methods of evaluation needed to provide basis for choosing techniques to 
use in particular situations. Considers (1) problems involved in evaluating be- 
havior; (2) function of definition; (3) determination of situations in which be- 
havior is expressed; (4) method of recording behavior; and (5) the difficulties 
of and techniques required for evaluation. Article is significant for research 
workers and teachers, particularly those interested in educational evaluation of 
behavior and in tests and measurements. 
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WEsTERVELT, GRETCHEN. Recreational Reading. Reading and the School 
Library, 1:46-48 (April 1935). 

An article emphasizing the vital part that reading for pleasure should play in 

the school program. Stresses the fact that children should be taught “to read” 

rather than “how to read.” Outlines some procedures (practical for use in either 


grades or high school) for providing recreational reading in the library and 
classroom. 


Wooprinc, Maxie N. and Atpricu, Grace L. The Library and the Study 
Program. Teachers College Record, 34:678-690 (May 1933). 


See annotation in section on Laboratory Procedure, above. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WayNE. Measuring “Intangibles” in Progressive Schools. 
Progressive Education, 12:95-97 (February 1935). 

The author discusses the following techniques for diagnosing social conduct by 
direct observation of defined units of behavior: (1) time-sampling techniques; 
(2) controlled observation techniques; (3) observational studies. He reports 
observational techniques as used in the analysis of conduct in the classrooms of 
progressive schools. In his conclusions, he emphasizes that a final answer is im- 
possible regarding accurate measurements of such values as initiative, responsibility, 
coéperation, and the like; but that experiments in progressive schools now show 
progress toward accurate measurements for appraisal. He insists that experiments 
in the new schools cannot be absolved from the responsibility of attempting to 
devise research techniques in terms of their avowed aims. 


HOME STUDY 


Much controversy has arisen among schoolmen and parents concern- 
ing the amount and kind of home study that is most desirable and 
effective for high school students. No experimental data of weight 
have been produced to help in solving this problem. There has been, 
however, an increasing awareness and consideration of home study in 
planning the work of pupils, in the assignment requirements by teach- 
ers, and in the guidance given through the home-room teacher and 
other personnel workers. The tendency to-day is, without question, 
toward less dependent homework of the routine type. It is a growing 
belief that assignments should be expertly exposed to pupils, with 
adequate help and direction given by teachers to enable pupils to carry 
on the “unfinished business” on their own. There is a desire to have 
the pupil develop independent methods of work, releasing parents and 
others from the painstaking and “pain-giving” help in “getting 
lessons.” 

There is also a marked trend toward the use of home time for 
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related voluntary projects in reading, fine arts, creative writing, and 
experimenting in a home workshop. These activities should grow out 
of and stimulate pupil interests and talents. They should lead into 
habits of profitable and enjoyable use of leisure* during the school 
age and long after the school experience is past. 

The critical points of attack on the problem of home study are 
twofold: (1) the improvement of teacher assignments* to include 
such help as will release pupil time from unnecessary routine, to 
develop adequate methods of work for independent pursuit of as- 
signed tasks, and to discover, to stimulate, and to use pupils’ interests 
and abilities in the activities planned; and (2) a careful consideration 
of pupil load to see that the burden of homework is removed and 
adequate performance assured. 

Individual teachers are working intelligently and unceasingly on 
the improvement of assignments. The codperation of the entire teach- 
ing staff is needed to better the conditions of pupil load. An adjust- 
ment of requirements, a more even apportionment of time, and a co- 
ordination of assignments in related fields must be given attention. 
There must also be proper recognition of the differentiating factors 
in planning each pupil’s program in school and out of school. Some 
homes yield more opportunity and better facilities for study than 
others. These facts must be taken into account in deciding for how 
much and what kind of home study a child shall be responsible. 

In some schools the responsibility of balancing a study program 
at home is placed on the subject matter teachers. Each subject is 
allotted a specific evening during the week for homework. No home- 
work in other fields is to be given for that evening. This tends to 
loosen the tension, but is a serious handicap in teacher planning. Such 
limitation interferes with the conditioning factors in home study, the 
amount and kind of help given by a teacher in initiating the assign- 
ment, the nature of the activities planned, and the intensity of the 
interest in pursuing these activities. 

No studies have been made which give to teachers and administra- 
tors an optimum of time needed for home study. Nor is it desired 
that such an optimum be found, so great should be the element of 
differentiation in each pupil’s program. 


® See annotation on the article, ““The Library and the Study Program,” in the section on The 
Laboratory Procedure, above. 
*See annotation on the article, “Directing Study through the Assignment,” in section on The 


Assignment, above. 
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In view of the interest in and discussion of this phase of study, 
surprisingly little of value and real help has been written. The articles 
listed below may be of interest to the reader. 


Cook, I. M. and Goopricu, T. V. How High School Pupils Spend Their 
Time. School Review, 36:771-778 (December 1928). 

An interesting article describing a study of the opinions of teachers concerning, 
and the current practice of pupils in, the matter of home study. The investigation 
was made by a committee of five teachers in Lincoln High School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. A form listing twenty activities was filled out by students. From this 
investigation the teachers concluded that no general reform in home study was 
needed. 


Lusk, A. F. A Study of the Possibilities of a No-Home-Study Program in the 
Junior High School. Los Angeles Educational Research Bulletin, No. 10, 
9:2-9 (June 1930). 

A description of an experiment in which three junior high schools increased the 
effectiveness of their instruction approximately 60 per cent by introducing directed 
study. Students in seventh and eighth grades were required to do practically no 
home study. Interesting comments by teachers. Emphasis on the assignment. Sug- 
gestions for variation of homework. 


Osterserc, H.C. A Study of the Load of Senior High School Pupils in Los 
Angeles. School Review, 36:359-369 (May 1928). 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the prevalence of overload and the 
connection between overload and failure. Twenty high schools participated. 
Details of study given, with tables showing correlation between the time spent in 
study and marks earned in the several subjects, comparison of load of successful 
pupils with load of failing pupils, and conclusions arrived at from each study. 


StranG, R. and Sturtevant, S. M. A Study of the Twenty-Four-Hour 
Schedules of Forty High School Girls. Teachers College Record, 28:994- 
1010 (June 1927). 

An analysis of forty twenty-four-hour schedules to determine the daily activities 
engaged in by successful pupils, and to discover how the unsuccessful girl spends 
her time. A group of forty girls in the ninth grade of the Horace Mann High 
School participated in the study. The amount and regularity of time spent in 
home study present some interesting facts. 


THE STUDY HALL 


One of the most distressing features of the study program during the 
years past has been “the study hall,”’ usually an unattractive room in 
which a large group of children are herded, there to sit for forty-five 
or fifty minutes under the watchful eye of an attendance officer, “‘the 
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keeper” of study hall. Little or no attention is given to the group 
other than to keep them quiet and to assure peace and quiet in the 
corridors. The reason for their presence in the room is usually a free 
period in their schedule. The appropriateness of the time and the 
need of the pupil have little to do with the placement. Most study 
halls are a total loss to a large percentage of pupils. Few know 
how to study independently or have the desire. The facilities pro- 
vided are seldom inducive to work—assembly halls with opera seats, 
cafeterias, long, narrow, dark, and ill-ventilated rooms with no study 
equipment! Here pupils come with tasks obscure and indefinite with 
little or no incentive to effort, and are expected “to concentrate” for 
forty-five minutes. Is it a wonder that study halls are used as places 
of detention for pupils who are being penalized for some misde- 
meanor ? 

Housecleaning is needed! There is a place for the functioning 
study hall which provides an attractive and well-equipped room for 
those students who have acquired skill in study, who understand their 
assignments, who have an impetus for the task, and who need and 
wish a place for a concentrated period of work. Such study halls 
need not be policed. Very excellent workrooms of this nature have 
been directed and administered by groups of “honor”’ students. 

Teachers should plan for the inclusion of study hall activities in 
their assignments and in their directed study periods. Here is a place 
for “unfinished business,” especially for those students who do not 
have desirable facilities for work at home. It is impossible to set up 
a program for study direction apart from specific subject matter, 
hence the burden of teaching study skills and directing study activities 
falls upon the subject matter specialists. The “study hall specialist”’ 
can give some guidance in the general, basic procedures of study 
common to all fields, but it is believed that even this work of a 
general nature can best be done by the classroom teacher. 

A location adjacent to the library is desirable for free and easy 
access to material. The library should not be used as a scheduled 
study hall. The library should remain a room to which students go 
for guidance and help in consulting needed materials. They must also 
form the habit of considering it not only as a source of information but 
as a place of enjoyment. 

There has been little written on the problem of the study hall— 
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none of sufficient help to justify inclusion in this article. It is a phase 
of the study program which demands serious attention. 


READING 


During the past ten years there has been in progressive schools of this 
country a steadily growing interest and effort in helping pupils to 
develop increased skill in reading and more effective habits of work 
in high school and college. Bibliographies of investigations and ex- 
periments on study show the introduction of how-to-study courses and 
a more direct attack upon specific study skills. Changes in materials 
and methods, the development of units of teaching, and the experi- 
ments with coérdinated plans of instruction and integrated programs 
and with varied and differentiated types of assignments have placed 
new emphasis upon reading and the use of the library. At the same 
time they have stimulated more varied activities in learning. An in- 
creasing coérdination of effort is essential, involving the classroom 
teacher, the librarian, and the psychologist. 

Progress during the past five years in the diagnosis and remedy of 
reading disabilities for high school pupils has consisted chiefly in the 
more extended use on the high school level of the methods and results 
which had been developed for elementary pupils during the previous 
decade. In increasing numbers and in varied types of schools teachers 
are comprehending the significance of reading skill as a factor in school 
success and are realizing the responsibility of the high+school teacher 
for diagnostic and remedial effort to improve reading activities. 

The high school must face a twofold responsibility of providing 
corrective instruction in reading skills for the pupils who have not de- 
veloped essential abilities in the elementary grades for the understand- 
ing and organization of printed materials; and of developing during 
the high school experience fundamental skills upon new and higher 
levels. 

Teachers in the various subject matter fields and specialists in 
measurement and guidance must to a greater extent than hitherto ap- 
ply to the study of the high school pupil the results of clinical re- 
search in the elementary school. There is serious need for more 
extensive and more thorough clinical studies of the adolescent boy 
and girl, to know more of the psychology and the physiology of mental, 
emotional, and social development. 
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Carefully planned coéperative studies are needed to determine to 
what extent some of the recent conclusions concerning maturation 
apply to the development or retardation of various skills and abili- 
ties for high school pupils. 

The recent reviews of progress in the clinical and classroom in- 
vestigations of reading by the Research Committee in Elementary 
English stress factors in learning which should receive intensive study 
by teachers and research workers in high school and college.’ En- 
couragement is to be had from the investigation of adolescent abilities 
and needs now in progress under the direction of the Thayer Com- 
mission for the Revision of the Secondary Curriculum. 

Few schools, even the most progressive, have thus far obviated 
completely the need for remedial instruction. Regardless of the extent 
to which such corrective work is handled individually, in small groups, 
or in regularly organized classes such instruction demands the fullest 
use of accepted tests and diagnostic methods. There must be an in- 
tegrated effort of classroom teacher and specialists with the child 
and the home. 

The Committees on Evaluation of Study Habits and Skills which 
have begun to work with the thirty schools coéperating in the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Eight-Year Experimental Study have 
set as their first task the determination by each school staff of the 
objectives in skills and habits of work which seem to them significant 
and essential for learning. They will then list and describe the 
situations in which these specific skills function. A consideration of 
these factors will help later to answer the basic question—How can 
we tell whether and to what extent our pupils are developing effective 
study skills? How can we measure or otherwise evaluate them? 

In the consideration of the elements and techniques of diagnosis 
in the Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Tyler and Breuckner have presented simply and clearly 
for the classroom teacher the fundamental factors. They have pointed 
out the need for a greater clarification of objectives of instruction. 
They have urged an analysis of the activities involved in learning. 
Stimulation and some aid to productive effort for the high school 
teacher who is interested in improving the reading and study skills 
of her pupils may be had from certain recent studies. 


5 Third Research Bulletin. Elementary Council of English. (Preprints from March-June 1935 
Elementary English Journal.) 
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BiceLow, Exuizasetu B. Improvement in Reading as Shown by Standard Tests, 
Educational Method, 13:258-263 (February 1934). 


Describes the steps taken to overcome insufficient reading ability in a group of 
privileged children. The tests used and the results are given. The author calls 
attention to the noticeable effects on the personalities of certain children of an in- 
creased ability to read. 


Dea, Roy W. Reading and Study Habits in College Students. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 25 :258-273 (April 1934). 


This study seems to show that students are able to increase their reading com- 
prehension as much as 100 per cent in training periods over a few weeks. These 
pupils contrived to improve their comprehension ability for two semesters. The 
fact that the standardized test used in this experiment probably measures some 
things different from those shown in the local comprehension drill test indicates 
that there is possibility of a transfer of training to other classes. 

The author emphasizes that good remedial work must include individual diag- 
nosis and assistance; group methods are inadequate for the problem cases. 

The account of the general plan or the procedure of the experiment for remedying 


poor reading and study habits in college freshmen and sophomores is inclusive 
and concrete. 


Dewey, J. C. Technique for Investigating Reading Comprehension. School 
and Society, 39:276 (March 3, 1934). 


The Iowa Oral Language Recording Machine records remarks or answers 
of a child in reply to questions which are put to him by an investigator regarding 
his comprehension of what he has just read. The answers are taken down by a 
typist from the records, and analyzed. Conclusions are drawn as to where the 
child’s real difficulties lie and remedial measures are taken. This approach appears 
to offer certain advantages over the written objective test for young readers. 


FarsisH, S. A. An Experiment in Remedial Reading. The English Journal 
(High School Edition), 22 :585-587 (September 1933). 


Discusses the method and tests used to teach remedial reading to a group of 
boys in the ninth year of the South Philadelphia High School for Boys, and their 
response. These boys, who had a retardation of two years in reading ability, 
after a few months of training reached their normal comprehension ability. Specific 
procedures described. 


FLEMMING, CeciteE Wuirte. Training High School Pupils in Specific Study 
Procedures. The English Journal, 23 :639-649 (October 1934). 


The codrdinated or integrated type of instruction program in the junior and 
senior high school makes heavier demands than does the conventional organiza- 
tion of subject-matter courses for skills involved in reading, the use of reference 
materials, and the organization of materials from varied sources. Suggestions 
are offered for the determination of pupil attitudes, habits of work, and methods 


———— 
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of study, and the diagnosis of group and individual needs through informal and 

standardized tests. Emphasis is placed upon the acquisition of effective methods of 
study through work actually done in the classroom rather than by isolated practice. 
Materials and procedures for developing basic skills are considered. Emphasis 
is placed upon the necessity for coédperative inter-relationships of class teachers 
and librarian for instruction and practice in library skills. 


Gray, W. S. Provisions for Individual Differences in Reading Deficiency, pp. 


144-148 in Provision for the Individual in College Education. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 


High school instructors must assume responsibility for the facts revealed by the 
experimental evidence from 21 studies which Gray summarized in 1932. ‘These 
studies showed (1) that college students differ widely in reading efficiency; (2) that 
the relation between reading efficiency and academic progress is, in general, positive 

and significant; (3) that many college students are so deficient in reading as to 
be seriously handicapped in college work; (4) that genuine improvement in both 
reading achievement and academic standing can be effected through the use of 
appropriate remedial training and guidance. These findings have marked sig- 
nificance for high school teachers just as the conclusions obtained from diagnosis 
and remedial instruction in the elementary school provide stimulation and aid to 
improve reading instruction on the secondary level. 

The author finds that the types of training most frequently given to college 
students to increase skill in reading have included: (1) directed practice in regular 
college courses to improve the reading efficiency of all students regardless of their 
initial ability; (2) systematic guidance in study habits, including specific training 
in reading, given either in a regular college course or in a special class; (3) remedial 
training for deficient readers given on a clinical basis. 

The results of these studies, the reviewer asserts, show that the reading habits 
of students merit serious study by college instructors. 


a 


Jacosson, P. B. Two Experiments with Work-type Reading Exercises in the 
Ninth Grade. University of lowa Studies in Education, New Series, No. 247. 
University of lowa, 1933. Pp. 85. 


In the first experiment, 122 pupils in the ninth grade were used to find what 
effect 60 work-type reading exercises given in English would have on their reading 
comprehension scores and on their knowledge of general science. In the second 
experiment, 60 work-type exercises covering units in science were given to 216 
pupils to find the effect of such exercises on reading, comprehension score, knowledge 
of general science gained, and grade point averages of the experimental group. 
Results in the first experiment indicated that the experimental group gained sig- 

nificantly over the control group in one reading test only. There was little differ- 
ence between the experimental and control groups in score on Lowa Silent Reading 
Test, on the general science tests, on the English mechanics, on grade-point averages, 
and in amount of free reading done. The poor initial readers in the experimental 
group gained the most. In the second experiment gains of the experimental over 
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the control group approached and reached statistical significance in six of the 
seven measuring instruments used. ‘This is a very well-controlled piece of work, 
exemplifying intelligent and scientific planning, with an excellent bibliography. 


KeLiey, ANNA A. Factors in Teaching Remedial Reading. American School 
Board Journal, 89:31 (November 1934). 


A well thought out article, very inclusive, which should prove helpful to a teacher 
of remedial reading. The author, an experienced teacher, shows that the factors 
which enter into remedial reading are many. The child and his background must 
be considered, the alphabet has its function and should be taught before the fourth 
grade, letter forms must be made intelligible very early. The author is in favor 
of the project method if it teaches the child what he needs at the right time. 
Quite often the child has been allowed to neglect some of the necessary mechanics 
when he has been skipped a grade and, as a result, when he reaches the higher grades 
his reading difficulty becomes aggravated. At the close of the article the author 
reveals some of her methods of teaching remedial reading. 


McCuusky, H. Y. Experiment on the Influence of Preliminary Skimming on 
Reading. Journal of Educational Psychology, 25:521-529 (October 1934). 
The purpose of this study was to determine the influence of a preliminary skim- 
ming upon a normal reading of the same passage immediately following the 
skimming. Stimulated by the emphasis that has been placed on the value of an 
initial impression of wholeness before an analytical attack is made on the parts 
which derive their meaning from the whole. The writer discusses the different 
ways of skimming and how they affect the nornial rate of reading. A good de- 
scription of the experimental procedures used. 


Mitver, G. E. A Technique for Developing Comprehension of Literature. 
The English Journal, 23:810-818 (December 1934). ' 


An excellent article both stimulating and practically valuable to an English 
teacher. Many drills given, showing how to develop comprehension in literature 
and how to motivate pupils. Procedure illustrated and administration discussed. 


Monroe, Marion. Children Who Cannot Read. University of Chicago Press, 
1932. Pp. 205. 


Monroe has added new data to significant facts concerning the perceptual diff- 
culties in reading, motor factors, intellectual aspects, linguistic elements, emotional 
factors, and methodological factors which contribute to individual problems in 
reading. The investigator stresses flexibility in remedial instruction, that is, fitting 
the method to the child. Remedial reading is as desirable for the handicapped high 
school boy as for a younger pupil, not only for its positive effect upon school 
achievement but for its contribution to his developing personality. 


SuucHowsky, R. E. and Ftemminc, C. W. The English Teacher Makes 
Room for Remedial Reading. The English Journal, 24:122-128 (February 
1935). 





a 
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This article explains how remedial reading was taught during an English course 
without curtailing the subject matter. A good explanation of the constructive 
steps which the teacher took, the obstacles she met and how she overcame them. 
Her procedure (how she actually went about the teaching) is described, the tests 
used are named, and the results given. The particular group studied made a 
significant gain in reading ability as a result of the special training they received. 
Since this article is descriptive of a concrete method of procedure, it should be 
of help to a teacher of English wishing to plan a program of remedial reading. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Group Corrective Reading in the Seventh Grade—an 
Experiment. School Review, 41:519-530 (September 1933). 

The author lists the various types of reading in which training was given. A 
daily record of activities was kept. The comparison of scores on objective tests 
showed that the author emphasizes careful diagnostic study and intensive remedial 
training for pupils of the junior high school so deficient in reading skill that they 
cannot carry on independent study. For the much larger number, too numerous 
to handle individually in the average school, who can read well enough to carry 
on independent study to a limited extent but who cannot work effectively, he 
urges the development of procedures for group instruction. 

This investigator reports a series of three experiments carried on in Grade 7 
of the University High School of the University of Chicago, designed to set up a 
working program of corrective reading. The specific objectives were: (1) to study 
the value of teaching corrective reading to a group of seventh grade pupils; (2) to 
develop techniques for use in correcting the reading defects of seventh grade 
pupils; (3) to investigate the permanence of gains made during the teaching 
of corrective reading. 


This article summarizes the major facts concerning the organization, the pro- 
ceedings, and the results of the instruction. 


GENERAL STUDY PROCEDURES 


The prevailing tendency toward change in the organization and 
content of instruction in the high school is stimulating improvement 
of general procedures in study. At the same time the increasing use 
of a laboratory plan, the integration of subject matter in the co- 
ordinated type of instruction, and the development of the informal 
activity program compel fresh thinking of goals in teaching. Further 
studies are urgently needed to try out new methods of procedure and 
to test accepted techniques in new learning situations. The closer co- 
operation of classroom teachers, librarians, and psychologists in the 
observation and training of pupils in classroom, laboratory, and li- 
brary should stimulate the development of more effective procedures 
and provide a more scientific evaluation of new techniques. The pro- 
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vision for both variety of activity and continuity in learning in the 
integrated program is emphasizing anew the abilities involved in the 
organization and presentation of ideas, the application of facts and 
principles, the interpretation of new data, the drawing of inferences 
from assembled data, and the ability to apply appropriate standards 
of criticism to an activity or a result. 


TECHNIQUES IN SPECIFIC FIELDS 


The description and evaluation of newer significant techniques in diag- 
nostic and remedial procedures, and effective techniques of learning in 
specific fields of instruction are well summarized in the Thirty-fourth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. These 
summaries draw their illustrations of newer procedures primarily from 
the field of elementary education, but applications of the techniques 
are suggested for all levels including high school and college. In the 
fields of arithmetic and reading and to a lesser extent in English, the 
reviewers are able to present very concrete suggestions for group and 
individual procedures, but in other fields, such as high school and col- 
lege mathematics, science, and the social studies, experimentally evalu- 
ated information is available to a very limited extent. Reference has 
been made to studies in reading in another section of this article. 
Particularly in the fields of English, social studies, and science careful 
and thoughtful consideration of the objectives of instruction is being 
accompanied by efforts to measure the achievement of such objectives. 
At the same time diagnostic and remedial procedures are being de- 
veloped to function in a variety of activities and situations. 

Space limitation will not permit an exhaustive criticism of all the 
more recent studies concerned with general and specific study pro- 
cedures or new tests for their evaluation. Some of the more sug- 
gestive references are annotated. The others which are listed indicate 
some efforts of interest and value to the classroom teacher as well as 
to the specialist in measurement. 

* Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, 1935: Dora V. Smith, “Diagnosis of Difficulties in English,” pp. 229-267; Edgar 
B. Wesley, “Diagnosis in the Social Studies,” pp. 303-330; Francis D. Curtis, “Diagnosis and 
Remedial Treatment in the Field of Science,” pp. 331-345; L. E. Travis, “Diagnosis in Speech,” pp. 
399-434; Carl E. Seashore, “The Discovery and Guidance of Musical Talent,” pp. 447-462; and 
Norman E. Meier, “Diagnosis in Art,” pp. 463-476. See also Smith, Dora V., Instruction in English, 


Bulletin 1932, No. 17, Monograph No. 20, United States Office of Education, 89 pp.; Kelley, Truman 
L. and Krey, A. C., Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences, Scribner's 1934, 635 pp. 
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Barton, W. A. Outlining as a Study Procedure. Contributions to Education, 
No. 411. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. Pp. 115. 

Description of an experiment at the Horace Mann School for Girls and at 
two public high schools with equated groups to determine the effectiveness of the 
use of outlining as a study technique in history. The results of the experiment 
were in favor of the use of the outline. The author discusses the psychology of 
outlining, and how to teach outlining preliminary to the experimental set-up. 
Very rich in practice materials in outlining, which can be used in regular class- 
room work in any textbook subject. 


FREEBLE, CHARLES R. Experiment in Directing Thinking in Modern Euro- 
pean History. Pittsburgh University School of Education Journal, §:100. 
An account of an experiment conducted at Ambridge, Pennsylvania. The aim 
was to test relative values of the study guide plan and the contract plan of instruc- 
tion. The subjects in question were two tenth-year groups in modern European 
history, and the tests used were the Terman Mental Ability Test and the Van 
Wagenen Reading Test. Although the experiment provided limited evidence for 
judgment, it appeared that the study guide plan had an advantage over the 
contract plan of instruction. 


) Satispury, Racuer. Some Effects of Training in Outlining. The English 
Journal (College Edition), 24:111-116 (February 1935). 

Describes an experiment involving 474 pupils in the seventh and twelfth grades 
in a semester’s study of the effect of definite lessons in outlining. The author 
concludes that this series of lessons in outlining and summarizing will bring decided 
improvement in reading skill, in ability to solve problems requiring reasoning, 
and in achievement in content subjects in which such outlines may desirably be used. 


STALNAKER, J. M. Testing the Ability to Organize. The English Journal 
(College Edition), 22:561-567 (September 1933). 


Suggests analysis and breaking up into specific abilities of such a process as the 


. orderly presentation of ideas, and attacks the problem of measuring these abilities. 
. The tests of relevancy illustrate his newer type tests. Includes also tests designed 
‘ to measure the ability to recognize a suitable purpose for a paper; ability to 


judge the logic of a presentation; and ability to write a paper when an outline and 
notes on pertinent materials are provided. 


Tyter, R. W. Constructing Achievement Tests. University of Ohio, Colum- 


ir 


id 


id 





bus, Ohio, 1934. Pp. 102. 


See annotation on “Techniques for Evaluating Behavior” in section on The 
Library, above. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. Wayne. An Instrument for Measuring Group Discussion 


and Planning. Journal of Educational Research, 27 :641-650 (May 1934). 
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Describes an observational technique for measuring certain aspects of pupil 
behavior which cannot be evaluated by tests, questionnaires, rating scales, and sim- 
ilar devices. It is to be used when the class is planning, reporting, discussing units 
of work, solving problems, or engaging in activities. It is not for the question- 
answer type of lesson. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. Wayne. Measuring “Intangibles” in Progressive Schools. 
Progressive Education, 12:95-97 (February 1935). 


See annotation in section on The Library, above 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES—Not ANNOTATED 


AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH AssocIATION, Washington, D. C. Psy- 
chology of Methods, Review of Educational Research, February 1935. 

Barker, Vitpa. Informal Testing of the Use of Books and Libraries. Ele- 
mentary English Review, 10:143-145, 174-176, 205-208 (June 1933; Sep- 
tember 1933; October 1933). 

Barnes, M. E. Some Newer Types of Procedures in Teaching the Social 
Studies, with emphasis upon definite study procedures. Virginia Journal of 
Education, 26:309-311 (April 1933). 


See annotation in section on Laboratory Procedure, above. 


Boyincton, Gtapys. Experiments with Diagnostic Tests to Determine 
Knowledge of Study Tools and Techniques in the Social Studies. Second 
Yearbook, National Council for Social Studies, pp. 132-163, 1931-1932. 

Brown, JENNIE K. An Experiment in Testing the Teaching of Civic Think- 
ing. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 4:374-376 ,( February 1930). 

CrarKeE, E. G. How to Study. Historical Outlook, 19:276-277 (October 
1928). 

Crawrorp, C. C. The How to Study Course in the High School. School 
Review, 38:16-27 (January 1930). 

Crawrorp, C. C. Studying the Major Subjects. Privately Printed. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1930. Pp. 384. 

IncLes, May and McCacure, ANNA. Teaching the Use of Books and Li- 
braries. H.W. Wilson Company, 1930. Pp. 198. 

Jones, E.S. Improvement of Study Habits. Kenworthy Press, Buffalo, N. Y., 
1931. Pp. 118. 

Koos, F. H. True-False Test on Use of Books and Libraries. School Library 
Year Book I, pp. 82-85. H.W. Wilson Company, 1927. 

Lewis, E. E. and Lesser, Gotpte D. Adventures with Books and Libraries. 
American Book Company, 1934. Pp. 192. 

Moore, Hersert and McLAucuHuin, Lucite. Reading and Study Aids. A 
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manual for college students. Privately printed June 1924. Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. Pp. 80. 

NEWLUN, CHESTER O. Teaching Children to Summarize in Fifth Grade His- 
tory. Contributions to Education, No. 404. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 75. 

PickarD, VERA E. Training Children to Use the Dictionary. Elementary 
English Review, 10:139-142 (June 1933). 

Pressey, Luetta C. A Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen. Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, 1933. Pp. 112. 

Rappatz, AGNges and McAuister, Gtapys M. The Use of Encyclopedias in 
Elementary Schools. Elementary English Review, 10:146-147 (June 1933). 

Virginia Core Curriculum for Secondary Schools—Course of Study Grade VIII, 
Section III, “Abilities,” pp. 204-251. Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1934. 

Warp, G. O. Practical Use of Books and Libraries. Fifth Edition. Faxon, 
Boston, 1933. Pp. 195. 

Wrenn, CuHarves G. Study Hints for High School Students. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 16. 


This is the seventh of a second series of articles on directing study. 
The first article, “Supplementary Bibliography on Study,” 
appeared in March 1932. 











My Philosophy of Life and Education 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HIS article, the fourth on my philosophy of life and education, 

continues the presentation of theses. The preceding fifteen theses 
were presented in the April 1934, the January 1935, and the Febru- 
ary 1935 issues of THE RECORD. 


Thesis XVI. Purpose begets ability. 


“Every neural mechanism has a sign cut deep within its substance 
which reads: ‘No Purpose, no Learning.’ From snail through child 
to an adult this rule holds absolutely. The adult is no quicker to learn 
than the snail until the purpose is present. I place a bug in a deep 
cup and wish to see if he can learn to escape by flying vertically up- 
ward out of it. The bug leisurely crawls about the bottom making 
no effort to escape. I gently heat the cup. He crawls to one side and 
snuggles down for a sleep, thoroughly satisfied with his environment. 
He has a purpose without doubt, just as pupils usually have purposes, 
but his purpose is to sleep. Before he will learn, it is necessary that 
he be awakened. Says Steinmetz, the electrical wizard, “The world 
belongs to the dissatisfied.’ Steinmetz was undoubtedly referring to 
this tendency of human and bug nature to desire the present and 
sleep or rust through life. So to get a little more action, the bug, 
like many a boy, was placed on the educational griddle. The tem- 
perature was raised to an uncomfortable degree. The bug aroused 
himself, darted about the bottom of the cup, manifestly excited, seek- 
ing an outlet for escape. At last he had a purpose which prompted 
him to lift his wings for flight. At last there was some promise of 
education—some promise that he would learn the desired ability. But 
after a few frantic efforts to escape the bug gave up and settled down 
again, and all hope of learning expired. The purpose was not strong 
enough. 


Note: Quotation marks are used to indicate unaltered portions of the original manuscript as 
explained in part one of this article. 
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‘‘The temperature was raised until the cup was exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. The bug became thoroughly awake. His escape move- 
ments became frantic. He thoroughly explored the edges of the bot- 
tom of the cup in order to find an opening and relief. When this 
failed he attempted to climb the slippery sides. When this failed and 
the temperature was still further increased he ran forward, then back- 
ward, then sideways. When this brought no relief he leapt into the 
air several times. When all these responses failed to realize his pur- 
pose to escape he turned over on his back and waved his legs in the 
air. In sum he went through what was probably his entire repertory 
of responses, whether relevant or irrelevant except those of flying, 
and he didn’t fly because, as I discovered later, he had no wings. 

‘‘This increase in the number of responses with an increase in the 
strength of the purpose has tremendous significance for the learning 
of an ability. This trying of promising responses and discarding of 
those which do not work is the method by which most learning occurs. 
Naturally that individual, whether mole, monkey, or man, will learn 
most and most quickly whose neural mechanism can produce more 
and more relevant responses under the pressure of a given purpose. 
Man has learned more abilities because nature gave him a neural 
mechanism which can grind out many promising responses or par- 
ticular purposes. Thorndike has shown that man is the multiple- 
response creature par excellence. Consider all the responses man 
could give to a fiery furnace. He could duplicate all the responses of 
the bug, and besides he could plead with his persecutors, promise ran- 
som, pray, call for the police, and many others. Theoretically, if the 
teacher can make the pupil’s purpose strong enough she can extract 
from him every response of which his neural mechanism is capable. 

“It is poor pedagogy to have a pupil learn an ability by purposing 
an activity which requires that ability if the purpose is secured by 
punishment. It is poor pedagogy because of a danger that no sub- 
stitutes for the punishments of the teacher will ever appear after the 
teacher is gone, and hence the ability which time was consumed in 
creating will never function again. It is poor pedagogy because, as 
Kilpatrick has pointed out, punishment may bring undesirable as well 
as desirable purposes, hence the teacher must carefully estimate 
whether the desired purpose and ability are worth the concomitant 
undesirable purposes. It is poor pedagogy, finally, because it is in- 
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complete. If a hungry cat be placed in a cage to see if he will learn 
the combination which will get him out, he will learn the combination 
quicker if there is added to the punishment of confinement in the cage 
the promise of a rich saucer of cream and a scampering mouse outside 
the cage. 

“In sum, the teacher’s chief hope for making the neural connections 
corresponding to an ability is to so increase, preferably not by punish- 
ment, the strength of the purpose for an activity that the pupil’s pur- 
pose will force the neural connections which are prerequisite to the 
activity. For the teacher cannot really teach the pupil. In a certain 
sense every individual who has an education is self-educated. In the 
last analysis he must go through under his own steam. The pupil's 
neural mechanism is invisible and infinitely complex so that no 
teacher can hope to carry the neural impulse through its neural wan- 
derings. All she can do is to arouse the purpose which will set the 
neural mechanism in motion and then stand reverently by while the 
miracle does or does not take place.”’ 


Thesis XVII. There are special methods which will assist a purpose 
to generate an ability. 


“Besides arousing a purpose and making it strong there are special 
arrangements of the learning situation which will narrow the range of 
trialand error. Imagine that a boy who has never even seen a bicycle 
is given one by some rich uncle. The boy’s father, who has ridden a 
bicycle, undertakes to teach his son its use. He might expedite the 
boy’s education by informing him that each day he fails to discover 
just what the bicycle is for and how to use it he will be whipped, or 
by telling him that he may have a baseball outfit just as soon as he 
learns his bicycle lesson. The result of these stimuli would unques- 
tionably be a strong purpose which in turn would doubtless generate 
many responses one of which might happen to be correct. Consider 
how much more relevant the responses would be if the father gave a 
brief demonstration. In other words, teaching both by a powerful 
purpose and by the method of imitation greatly narrows the range of 
trial and error. So teachers, in situations where such is possible, very 
properly present to the pupils models to copy, or demonstrate the 
activity so that pupils may imitate, or in some cases actually physically 
guide the pupils through the process. 
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‘Then there are many learning situations where teaching by imita- 
tion is not feasible. Learning by analysis and abstraction, for ex- 
ample, runs through much of education. The teacher can aid the 
pupil to learn the idea of number not only by strengthening his pur- 
pose but by other special manipulations of the situation. If a pupil 
be shown two apples and then two pencils and then two men and so 
on it aids him mentally to abstract the idea of number. The process 
is facilitated by giving many situations where the element to be ab- 
stracted is the same but where its context is entirely different. Again 
the process of analysis is facilitated by keeping the context identical 
and varying the element. Thus the ability to discriminate a red color 
from a green color or to learn the idea of color is facilitated by show- 
ing two balls which are alike in every respect except that the color of 
one is red and the color of the other is green. ‘There are many other 
both general and specialized methods but these are enough to illus- 
trate the proposition that the teacher can do more to help the pupil 
create an ability than by simply generating a powerful purpose, even 
though purpose is primary. 

‘Besides increasing the strength of purpose and specially manipu- 
lating stimuli there is another way in which the teacher can prove 
helpful, and this is true whether she is trying to create a purpose or 
ability. She can conform to the principle of apperception, or, stated 
differently, she can prevent the pupil from attempting to develop a 
purpose or ability before he is ready—before he has learned certain 
prerequisite purposes or abilities lower down in the curriculum hier- 
archy. She can lead the pupil to acquire the intermediate steps. 
Stated positively she can help the pupil to tie the new to the old. It 
very frequently happens that pupils have already developed the neces- 
sary prerequisites but do not realize their relevancy to the new—the 
abilities fail to transfer.” 


Thesis XVIII. Purpose selects the right response or ability. 


“In his trial-and-error blunderings the pupil frequently makes many 
irrelevant responses before he hits upon the correct response. Some- 
how all the irrelevant reactions gradually fall away and the relevant 
ones become selected. This mysterious selective process going on 
within the neural mechanism is fundamental to all learning. What 
does this selecting? Since on each occasion the learner continues to 
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grind out responses until the correct one appears, and since by chance 
the correct one appears first as often as second and second as often as 
third, and so on, and since all incorrect reactions which do not appear 
before the correct one appears do not appear at all on that occasion, 
the inevitable result is a greater frequency of occurrence for the cor- 
rect response. This process might in time, and a long time at that, 
select the response occurring most frequently. But if Nature had 
made no other provision than this for selecting the correct response, 
education would be almost as slow as evolution. There is a much more 
rapid response selector than this. 

“The selector of the response is none other than purpose. It is 
purpose which teaches the pet chicken to distinguish rubber bands 
from nice fat worms, and it is purpose which selects the correct pro- 
nunciation or spelling of a word. That ability, out of all the abilities 
which are generated by the pupil’s purpose, is selected which best 
satisfies the pupil’s purpose. So purpose is the generator of ability, 
selector of ability, and controller of the activity in which the ability 
functions. Somehow the neural mechanism is so constructed that it 
turns to that purpose and ability which satisfies its dominating purpose 
and away from those purposes and abilities which do not with the 
same inevitability that trees grow toward the light or the sunflowers 
move with the sun.” 


Thesis XIX. Clear intrinsic pupil purposes make for,accurate selec- 
tion. 


“Since the selector of the ability is always the pupil’s purpose, even 
when the pupil’s purpose is a product of the adult’s purpose, it neces- 
sarily follows that the learner must have as clear and definite purposes 
as possible. Unless the pupil is aware of the purpose it is manifestly 
impossible for him to know when the purpose is sufficiently definite and 
there is little hope that a precise response will be selected, for, so far 
as the pupil is concerned, any one of a dozen approximately correct 
responses may be selected as satisfiers of the purpose. 

“The teacher can get correct abilities by the use of extrinsic re- 
wards and punishments but the price of such learning is infinite pains 
and continuous testing. It should be understood that the pupil in 
such a situation is giving various responses in order to realize his pur- 
pose to get the desired reward or to escape the undesired punishment. 
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Any old response which ‘gets by’ with the teacher will be selected 
whether it is correct or incorrect, precisely correct or approximately 
correct, generated by his own neural mechanism or by the mechanism 
of an obliging neighbor. Either the teacher must be an expert spy 
or else make up her mind to be duped frequently. 
‘Few teachers dream how many invisible errors their pupils have 
. selected under their instruction and salted away in the synapses with- 
out a qualm. A single reading test will bring out a whole crop of 
| these errors. Our class had an unusually competent instructor in 
literature. He assigned for study that fine poem by Watts-Dunton 
on Coleridge which begins: 


‘I see thee pine like her in golden story.’ 


While tramping in a pine forest last summer I suddenly began to re- 
cite the poem, and then realized for the first time that my neural mech- 
anism had swallowed this first line with the following meaning: 


‘I see the pine like her in golden story’ 


and had retained it without a protest for fifteen years.”’ 


Thesis XX. The permanence of an ability is proportional to the 
volume of neural energy that has flowed through an ability’s synap- 
tic series. 

“The learning process is not finished when the correct ability is 
generated and selected. The selected ability must be made perma- 
nent, and in some cases practically automatic. Some abilities fade 
away very quickly unless a special effort is made to fix them in the 


neural mechanism. All abilities deteriorate some from disuse. a 





can an ability be made permanent and automatic? 

“The strength or permanence of a series of ability connections is 
increased up to the physiological limit by increasing the volume of 
neural energy which passes through this synaptic series. This volume 

can be increased in two and perhaps three ways. The volume can be 
increased, first, by increasing the strength of the purpose. We can 
imagine that when the purpose is strong the synapses are relatively 
wide open. Little neural energy is consumed in breaking down synap- 
tic resistance, and little or no energy is drained off through other 
synaptic series. The maximum amount of the energy of the stimulus 
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is routed through the desired ability series. Nature or instruction 
has provided that the purpose phase of those connections which have 
to do with snakes, lions, and the like is wide open to such a stimulus, 
thus permitting the passage of an unusual volume of neural energy. 

‘The volume is increased, second, according to what Thorndike 
calls the Law of Exercise. While use or repetition or drill or practice 
per se probably do not strengthen the purpose phase of a neural con- 
nection, they do strengthen the ability phase. The more frequently 
an ability is used, the larger will be the cumulative volume of the 
energy which has passed through the synaptic series. ‘There are ap- 
parent exceptions to this principle, but the exceptions can be explained. 
Thus repetition for an hour’s time increases permanence less than 
repetition for two separated half-hour periods. The latter distribu- 
tion of repetitions probably secures the passage of a greater total 
volume of energy. Because of fatigue the purpose strength of the 
synapses being exercised probably wanes, thus either deflecting a por- 
tion of the neural energy to restless movements or consuming it in 
breaking down purpose resistance or both. In general, then, the per- 
manence of connections increases with use. Exercise is of particular 
significance in the case of sequential skills like handwriting, computa- 
tion, and typewriting. 

“Finally, the volume of energy is probably proportional to the in- 
tensity of the stimulus. A sudden clap of thunder in the darkness, 
the strong fragrance of honeysuckle on a summer night in the South, 
the keen pain of the surgeon’s knife, two vast searchlights seen from 
the Atlantic at midnight roving over the waters of Hampton Roads 
like two horrible eyes of that great dark shapeless monster of a 
continent—these and many other physically powerful stimuli leave 
behind a permanent effect.” 


Thesis XXI. Purpose, if adequate, assures permanence of ability. 


“The largest amount of neural energy passes over the ability synap- 
ses when purpose, use, and intensity of stimulus are all at a maximum. 
This does not mean that the teacher must watch all three factors when 
she is attempting to give permanence to the pupil’s correct response 
or to make them function more smoothly and automatically. Inten- 
sity of stimulus is in most schoolwork relatively least important. The 
whole educational process reduces as the reader must have inferred 
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by this time to the fundamental of fundamentals; namely, purpose. 
Purpose begets purpose. Purpose gives permanence to purpose. Pur- 
pose creates ability. Purpose, through its power over subordinate 
purposes, selects ability. Purpose gives permanence to ability, for if 
the teacher can make the purpose sufficiently powerful, drill will take 
care of itself. Finally, purpose, limited somewhat by the intelligence 
of the child, helps to realize the last great step in education; namely, 
the transfer of acquired abilities to new situations since the pupil with 
a strong purpose carries the corresponding ability into many situa- 
tions thus multiplying perceived relationships and insuring greater 
chances for transfer.”’ Thus far I have given no attention or thought 
to the possibility of transferring purposes. 


Thesis XXII. Thorndike’s psychology of learning is primarily the 
psychology of learning abilities. 

‘“‘Modern educational psychology may be said to have had its be- 
ginnings in the great work of William James. But James left this new 
world, of which he only caught a vision, in chaos. To appreciate this 
one needs but to read his books on psychology. Each wonderful chap- 
ter stands by itself. Often last chapters should come first and first 
chapters should come last. It is difficult to perceive fundamental rela- 
tionships between chapters because James did not himself see them. 

“The real founder of scientific, fundamental, educational psychol- 
ogy is Thorndike. It was his genius that reduced chaos to order. 
Fundamental principles are at the core of all his work. Running 
through everything are his two fundamental laws of learning; namely, 
the Law of Exercise and the Law of Effect. 

“Even so, it is my opinion that Thorndike has made two errors of 
vital consequence to education. In the first place, he has made the 
Law of Exercise and the Law of Effect of equal significance, whereas 
I contend that Effect is primary and Exercise is secondary. Effect is 
the generator of activity or of multiple responses on the part of the 
learner. Effect is the selector of one out of these multiple responses. 
Effect, if adequately secured, guarantees that this particular response 
will receive exercise or be practiced. In the most dynamic sense there 
is but one fundamental law and this is the Law of Effect. All else 
is but the consequence of this law. Effect or purpose begets, selects, 
and guarantees the perpetuation of purposes, abilities, and activities. 
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‘In the second place, Thorndike insists upon the necessity of the 
joint functioning of Effect and Exercise. This insistence grows logi- 
cally out of his conception of the nature of learning. To him all learn- 
ing is connection forming—is the making, breaking, and organization 
of neural connections—is the formation of unitary bonds. He dis- 
tinguishes connections of feelings, connections of thinking, and so on, 
but all types of connections are unitary connections which are strength- 
ened or weakened by the operation of both Effect and Exercise. Ac- 
cording to Thorndike, exercise in and of itself tends to strengthen 
any connection no matter what the type. 

“In sum, connections are not unitary bonds but binary bonds. There 
is a purpose phase and an ability phase to each binary bond. The 
Law of Effect operates upon both the purpose phase and the ability 
phase. It makes and breaks and weakens and strengthens both of 
these phases. The Law of Effect is universal. The Law of Exercise 
is not universal. It operates upon only the ability phase of a bond. 
Many a great purpose has been killed because the teacher has tried to 
drill it into the pupil. Abilities can be drilled in, purposes cannot. 
Thorndike’s psychology is a preéminent and complete guide for the 
inculcation of abilities. Beyond a small minimum required to give 
the Law of Effect a chance to operate, the Law of Exercise should not 
be invoked in the realm of purposes. The Law of Exercise in the 
realm of purposes is doubly injurious, partly because it is inapplicable, 
and partly because it is so much easier to make provisign for Exercise 
than for satisfying Effect that the former crowds out or reduces the 
value of the latter. The psychology of learning purposes is not the 
same as the psychology of learning abilities.” 


THORNDIKE’S CURRENT PSYCHOLOGY 


Since Professor Thorndike’s views are changing under the impact of 
his recent and notable investigations, it is too early to say whether his 
final formulation will be in complete accord with my present one or 
mine will have to be modified. Thus far his researches and his tenta- 
tive conclusions tend to confirm the correctness of my chief criticism— 
so much so that he has almost abandoned his Law of Exercise. Never- 
theless, his most recent publication reveals his unwillingness to accept 
the full implications, for his experimental set-up and his interpretation 
of research data, of my radical distinction between the psychology of 
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purposes and the psychology of mechanisms. But then, my thesis is 
not advanced as a self-evident truth, but as what seems to me to be a 
more plausible hypothesis than the one in vogue—a hypothesis that 
succeeded in predicting future research results and yet one which re- 
search has not wholly validated. 

In justice to Professor Thorndike it should be said that the dissent- 
ing views expressed in this series of articles were formulated many 
years ago while I was still under his immediate tutelage, and though 
they were wholly unorthodox to him at the time and partly so still, 
my ideas were but unacknowledged buds upon his own thought. 

Since the last paragraphs were written Thorndike has announced 
the approaching publication of a new book, The Psychology of Wants, 
Interests, and Attitudes. If his blows blacken an eye for me, I know 
of no one to whom I’d rather turn the other eye. 
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GENERALIZATION AND TRANSFER IN SPELLING* 


HIS volume reports the results of 

studies of teaching spelling by a 
method designed to foster generalizing 
and by the method of specific study of 
words treated as isolated items. In the 
two main studies the experimental period 
comprised a full school term each. 
Grades 2 to 8 were included. The sub- 
jects comprised 3800 pupils in 106 classes 
in a public school in Brooklyn, New 
York. The same basal list of words was 
used for both groups. The weekly lists 
contained the same number of words. 
The amount of time spent in study and 
review was identical. 

For the Generalization Group, the 
weekly lists consisted of words grouped 
according to some common element, such 
as those comprising derived forms with 
the sufix s and es or d and ed or ing, 
or those falling under the ei and ie rule, 
or those containing some common visual 
or phonetic element, such as in, eep, able, 
ly, tion, and so forth. The method of 
teaching comprised activities designed to 
lead to the observation of the common 
factors, the search for such factors in 
new words, to the association of words 
according to common characteristics, and, 
in some cases, to the rationalization of 
the characteristics or procedures. As an 
aid in the process of rationalizing or gen- 
eralizing, the familiar rules for adding 


* By Artuur I. Gates. 
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the suffixes s and es, d or ed, and ing, for 
deciding between ei and ie, and for the 
use of the final silent e in certain cases, 
were introduced. Each rule or set of 
rules for a given sufhix (s and es, and so 
forth, being treated as one) was intro- 
duced and taught during a single week 
early in the term, and formally reviewed 
but once. The rules were, in other words, 
not taught long or rigorously. They 
were, in fact, introduced rather than 
taught. Efforts to encourage pupils to 
see similarities and differences and to gen- 
eralize their experiences were made dur- 
ing each week. The Generalization 
Method then consisted of a variety of 
devices in which learning rules was but 
one, and a minor feature. 

For the Specific Learning or Non-Gen- 
eralization Method, words were not 
grouped according to “word-form’”’ char- 
acteristics, but were arranged in lists on 
the basis of a combined difficulty and fre- 
quency of use criterion according to a 
practice now well known. In the teach- 
ing of these groups, no rules were intro- 
duced and attention was not called to 
common word characteristics. Each 
word was treated as a specific spelling 
problem. 

The main results of the comparisons 
of the two methods in general are: 

1. The two methods produced practi- 
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cally the same ability to spell the words 
studied during the term. This fact was 
determined by giving an initial and final 
test of 100 words selected at random 
from the words taught. Although the 
mean gains were in favor of the General- 
ization Method, the differences were so 
small as to be of uncertain statistical re- 
liability and of no practical significance. 

2. The two methods produced practi- 
cally the same ability to spell words se- 
lected from those taught during the term 
to which rules taught to the Generaliza- 
tion Groups could be applied. Although 
the scores for the Generalization Group 
in these tests were slightly greater than 
for the Specific Learning Group, the dif- 
ferences were too small to be significant. 

3. The Generalization Method pro- 
duced greater ability than the Specific 
Learning Method to spell representative 
“new” words, that is, words not previ- 
ously studied in the spelling class, from 
the same and higher grade levels. Supe- 
riority of the Generalization Group in 
this test was estimated as 6 or 8 per cent. 

4. The Generalization Method pro- 
duced greater ability to convert unstud- 
ied base forms into derived words by 
adding the suffixes s, es, d, ed, or ing, and 


to write words containing ei and ie and 
other common elements like in or tion. 
The superiority in the test of applying 
the specific generalizations which were 
introduced to the Generalization Group 
was estimated to be about 9 per cent. 

In general, it was found that a broad 
and varied program of generalization, 
while it does not increase ability to spell 
the words studied during the term more 
than the Specific Learning Method, does 
tend to increase to some extent the power 
to spell new words and especially to 
handle the specific derivatives and other 
elements to which the generalization pro- 
gram was especially directed. 

Although the experiments were planned 
primarily to discover the effects of the 
program of generalization as a whole, 
tentative results were obtained concern- 
ing the value of certain particular rules 
and generalization devices, such as the 
treatment of suffixes, the rule for “silent 
e”, changing y to i, the doubling of conso- 
nants, the choice of ei and ie, grouping 
on the basis of phonograms, the use of 
categories or “families,” etc. 

Conclusions concerning these practices 
are given in detail, together with various 
related suggestions for teaching. 








ZIONISM AND EDUCATION IN PALESTINE* 


HIS study constitutes a critical an- 

alysis of Jewish education in Pales- 
tine in the light of the ideals of the 
Zionist movement and of the possible 
contribution to the Palestinian elemen- 
tary school of progressive methods and 
practices in the United States and 
Russia. 


The data were obtained through: (1) 
the author’s personal experience as a stu- 
dent in a gymnasium and at the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, Russia, and the Hebrew 
Teachers’ Training School in Jerusalem, 
and as a teacher for three years in 
Palestinian elementary schools and three 
years in a progressive school in New 


* By Noacn Narp1, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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York City; (2) primary and secondary 
sources on the history of Zionism, the 
development of the modern Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine, and the growth and 
present status of its educational system; 
(3) research in the literature on pro- 
gressive education in the United States 
and Russia; (4) correspondence with 
leading Jewish educators in Palestine. 

In order to make the problem com- 
prehensible to the general reader, the 
first three chapters of the study are de- 
voted to a brief interpretation and his- 
tory of the Zionist movement, an outline 
of the growth, aims, and ideals of the 
modern Jewish community in Palestine, 
and a sketch of the development of its 
school system up to the time of the 
World War. 

The present status of Jewish educa- 
tion with regard to the organization, 
curriculum, and underlying philosophy of 
the elementary schools in the three Jew- 
ish public school systems (Mizrahi, 
Labor, and General) is then described 
in detail, while secondary education and 
higher education, as well as_ teacher 
training, are discussed more generally. 

Upon the factual foundation thus laid 
by the first four chapters rests the dis- 
cussion of the problems of the elemen- 
tary school, which is the main aim of the 
study. The function of Jewish education 
in Palestine is defined as the preparation 
of the child for useful living in the com- 
munity, and the achievements of the 
three systems are criticized in the light 
of this general principle. It is pointed 
out that each system has concentrated 
particularly upon a single phase of edu- 
cation, and all three phases are necessary 
to all three types of schools. 

The problem of introducing adequate 
treatment of all three educational prin- 
ciples into each system is discussed. The 


defects in the present treatment of each 
principle are shown to be an obstacle to 
the influence the systems should exert 
upon each other, and are analyzed as 
proceeding in large part from failure to 
reckon with two of the chief doctrines 
of the new education, respect for the 
personality of the child and the concep- 
tion of learning as an active rather than 
a passive process. The fundamental the- 
ories and types of progressive education 
are briefly described and their significant 
contribution to the work of Palestinian 
elementary schools is discussed in detail. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The primary responsibility for fulfill- 
ing the social function of Jewish educa- 
tion in Palestine rests upon the elemen- 
tary school, the only educational insti- 
tution which reaches practically every 
child. 

The curriculum of the elementary 
school should therefore be correlated 
with the aims of the Zionist movement 
and should give every child the elements 
of a secular education, an intelligent 
grasp and appreciation of Jewish culture- 
and tradition, practical and psychological 
preparation for a life of productive labor, 
a cooperative social attitude, and a na- 
tional loyalty that is not incompatible 
with a friendly understanding of the 
Arab population of Palestine and with 
a peaceful approach to international 
problems. 

At present each of the three Jewish 
public school systems fulfills only part 
of the program set forth in this studv 
as the task of elementary education. The 
General schools concentrate upon aca- 
demic work in both secular and Jewish 
studies, the Mizrahi schools upon Jew- 
ish ceremonial tradition and religious 
subject matter, the Labor schools, alone 
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departing from conventional standards, 
upon preparation for a pioneer life of 
labor and social codperation. 

Palestinian Jewish elementary schools 
can profit greatly from the application of 
progressive principles, provided only that 
these are properly subordinated to the 
larger aims of Zionism. The child-cen- 
tered American progressive school is 
thus a less suitable model for Palestine 
than the Soviet Russian attempt to make 
the school an integral part of the com- 
munity. 

The stress laid by the new education 
upon the development of social attitudes 
and upon bringing the outside environ- 
ment into the school can help to make 
civic and national education in Palestine 
more effective. Furthermore, the pro- 
gressive method of teaching through units 
of experience in which material drawn 


from many subjects sheds light upon a 
central lifelike situation, is particularly 
appropriate and necessary for education 
in a country where past and present and 
East and West mingle continually in 
every aspect of life. 

Skillful and discriminating application 
of progressive doctrines should thus give 
direction and vitality to academic instruc- 
tion, and bring out the educational and 
theoretical aspects of labor and the 
broad national, cultural, and social, as 
well as traditional, significance of reli- 
gious ceremonials. If the teachers of 
each system prepared descriptive mate- 
rial and suggestions along the lines here 
indicated, they would not only help to 
revise their own teaching of their special 
field, but would also stimulate the other 
two systems to appreciate and imitate 
their best work. 








SCOUTING IN THE SCHOOLS* 


HIS is a study of the relationships 
between the schools and the Boy 
Scouts of America. The aim is to find 
the basis of any codperative relationships, 
to discover the points of contact and 
kinds of coéperation now operative be- 
tween the schools and the Boy Scout 
movement and to study the comparative 
records of scouts and non-scouts in a rep- 
resentative group of senior high schools. 
The school records of scout-trained stu- 
dents are deemed to be an important 
phase of the school-scout relationship. 
The procedure included an examina- 
tion and treatment of educational prin- 
ciples, objectives, and functions common 


to scouting and the schools which could 
form the basis of codperative endeavor 
and also a critical review of all previous 
studies of contacts between the schools 
and the Boy Scouts. A nation-wide sam- 
pling was taken of present-day school 
and scout contacts in cities, villages and 
hamlets through special reports from 
2,308 superintendents and principals of 
elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. 

For the comparative study of the rec- 
ords of scouts and non-scouts, score cards 
were made out by 12,720 pupils in nine- 
teen representative senior high schools, 
showing their school activities, home 


* By Ray O. Wytanp, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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background, and scouting experience. 
Scholarship records and intelligence quo- 
tients were added in the principal’s office 
and all score cards were checked against 
the school records for student activities 
and against the Scout Council records 
for scouting experience. The statistical 
summary of the data was obtained by 
means of the Hollerith machines and 
cards. 


SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


School administrators seem to be gener- 
ally agreed that there is ample basis for 
school-scout codperation. The nation- 
wide canvass of school principals and su- 
perintendents revealed evidence of a 
great amount of good will toward scout- 
ing among school men generally. Thirty 
thousand school men are serving as vol- 
unteers on the several committees of the 
scout councils, as merit badge counselors, 
troop committeemen, and scoutmasters. 
School men generally recognize scouting 
as an educational program of real value. 
School authorities generally encourage 
membership in scouting. Scout officials 
likewise encourage boys to continue in 
school. Both have recognized that the 
schools can help greatly toward making 
scouting available to every American boy 
who wants to be a scout. 

There is a prevailing conviction among 
school men that scouting should remain 
an out-of-school activity. There is no 
effort among school men to “take over” 
scouting as the administrative work of 
the school. The prevailing policy is in- 
creasing cooperation without incorpora- 
tion. 

Various studies carried on by school 
men on their own account have indicated 
that scouting is the most frequent out- 
side agency and program found in the 
school community. This study reveals 


the almost universal practice of allow- 
ing the use of school property for scout- 
ing purposes, and without charge in 97 
per cent of the schools reporting. There 
is a great amount of school-scout coép- 
eration in helping problem boys to de- 
velop more socialized attitudes. 

School and scouting coéperation is of 
two distinct types; i.e., that which comes 
within the range of the customary school 
practice, involving very little additional 
expense to the school budget, and that 
which involves special appropriation of 
school funds, and joint school and scout 
supervision of scout work in the school 
community, as in Detroit, Michigan. 

There are many opportunities for 
school principals to help their boys to a 
more satisfying scouting experience, by 
encouraging the boys to register and con- 
tinue in scouting; by making scouting ac- 
tivities known to students; by making the 
names of twelve-year-old boys available 
to scout councils; by calling on scouts 
to demonstrate their work in student 
assemblies and parent-teacher meetings; 
by providing for and encouraging school 
scout clubs in the school club program; 
by engaging scouts in specific services to 
the school. 

There is no best plan to be applied to 
all school systems. School officials and 
scout councils will find it most practical 
to develop plans specifically adapted to 
local needs and conditions. Academic 
credit toward graduation is seldom 
awarded for scout work. The scouting 
program and methods are distinct in 
character and should not suffer rigid 
formalization to meet the requirements 
for school credit. 

Just 50 per cent of the boys in the 
nineteen senior high schools included in 
this study have had scouting experience. 
The scouts show a fairly consistent 
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higher intelligence and better scholarship 
than non-scouts. This superiority was 
not demonstrated to be the result of 
scout training. There is evidence that 
scouting attracts boys of higher mental 
capacity. The social situations of scouts 
cover a wide range, but scouts generally 
have a better home background than 
that of non-scouts generally. The schol- 
arship marks of scouts, though slightly 
higher than those of non-scouts, are not 


as much better as their higher intelligence 
and more favorable home conditions 
would lead one to expect. The most 
outstanding superiority of scouts is noted 
in their positions of leadership in student 
activities. Scouts hold the majority of 
student offices held by boys in each and 
all of the schools included in this study. 
Among the boy officers, 72 per cent are 
scouts and they hold 73 per cent of the 
student offices. 








THE MEASUREMENT OF BILINGUAL BACKGROUND* 


HIS study describes the develop- 

ment of an instrument to measure 
quantitatively the extent of bilingual 
background to which an individual is 
subjected. By means of this instrument 
(the Bilingual Schedule) more precise 
and crucial results may be secured with 
respect to the effects of bilingual back- 
ground upon the intellectual, moral, and 
emotional behavior of the individual or 
of various groups. It should be useful 
in surveys and comparative studies, and 
it may aid in the administration of 
homogeneous grouping. In this study 
are also included the results of an in- 
quiry into the relationship between bi- 
lingual background and the factors of 
age, sex, and scores on Otis Intermediate 
Intelligence Test, Pintner Non-Lan- 
guage Mental Test, and Gates Silent 
Reading Tests. 

The items of the Bilingual Schedule 
include various situations or aspects of 
speaking (conversation), reading, writ- 
ing, and listening. The standardization 
group consisted of 547 pupils of grades 


5 to 8, who were all native born with 
at least one parent foreign born. The 
reliability and the validity or differenti- 
ating value were determined for each 
item as well as for the entire schedule. 
Tentative norms in the form of per- 
centile ranks were established. 

In order to investigate the relation- 
ship existing between bilingual back- 
ground and scores on the verbal intelli- 
gence, the non-language intelligence, and 
the reading tests, the bilingual scores of 
a group of eighty-nine Italian and 
twenty-five Jewish girls of grades 5 and 
6 were correlated with their scores on 
the several variables, for each national- 
ity separately and for both nationalities 
combined. Another method, that of 
comparing for each nationality the mean 
intelligence and reading scores of the 
highest quartile and the lowest quartile 
of bilingual background, was also used. 


FINDINGS 


An instrument, suitable for elementary 
school pupils, which can be easily and 
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quickly administered as well as scored, 
has been developed to furnish a quanti- 
tative measure of bilingual background to 
which the individual is exposed. 

The coefficient of validity found by 
correlating the bilingual scores against 
ratings as to the extent of bilingual 
background is .73+.03. 

The coefficient of correlation between 
the bilingual scores of the children and 
estimates of the extent of bilingual 
background based upon interviews with 
the parents is .82+.03. 

The validity of the schedule has also 
been established by proving that it dif- 
ferentiates between groups whose extent 
of bilingual background is 
tively known. 

For a group of 108 pupils the retest 
reliability coefficient, with an interval of 
three weeks, was found to be .81-.02. 

The reliability coefficient between split 
halves of the schedule was found to be 
845. When corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, a coefficient of .92 is 
obtained for the total schedule. 

Bilingual background is not associated 
with chronological age nor with grade 
status for ages 10 to 14 and grades 
5 to 8. In other words, there is no 
tendency for older children to have 


compara- 


either higher or lower bilingual scores 
than younger children. 

There is no sex difference with re- 
gard to either the size or the variability 
of the bilingual scores. 

Results obtained for a group com- 
posed of several nationalities may be 
contrary to those found for any particu- 
lar one of the nationalities in that 
group. It is therefore best to treat each 
nationality separately. 

The extent of bilingual background is 
associated with achievement on verbal 
material, but not with performance on 
material of the non-language type. 

The correlation between bilingual 
background and reading scores is in- 
fluenced by the relationship existing be- 
tween these variables and verbal in- 
telligence scores. 

With reference to the Italian girls in 
this study, those having a high degree 
of bilingual background are _handi- 
capped on verbal or language tests. On 
the other hand, the Jewish girls tend 
to benefit on verbal tests by a high de- 
gree of bilingual background. 

The performance of either the Italian 
or the Jewish girls on non-language 
tests is not affected one way or the other 
by the extent of bilingual background. 








INTEGRATION OF ADULT EDUCATION* 


DULT education, to an outstanding 
degree, is individualistic. There is 
no organic unity in the program and it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for 
a commission to formulate an official 
statement of “Cardinal Principles” such 


* By Wirtram H. Sracy, Ph.D. 
Education, No. 646. 


as was formulated for secondary educa- 
tion in 1918. Adult education is “con- 
sumed” only as it meets the need and 
holds the interest of individuals. There- 
fore, it must be varied, informal, and 
vital. Public agencies are supplying an 
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increasing proportion of the resources, 
but in the main the “producers” are in- 
dividualists who have had the initiative 
and the originality to be successful in 
helping others deal with personal prob- 
lems. In such a program should there 
be or can there be coérdination and inte- 
gration? 

A summary of points of view reported 
by leading adult educators and executives 
administering state educational programs 
as presented in this study shows that they 
are almost unanimous in believing that 
integration is needed. ‘They recognize 
that there are confusion, duplication, and 
wasted effort in providing activities. At 
the same time inadequate service, one- 
sided programs, and increasing demands 
were given as reasons why greater re- 
sults might be achieved through “co- 
ordinated effort.” These leaders also 
mentioned conflicts of motives and dif- 
ferences in attitudes of teachers, lack of 
teamwork and unrelated agencies, unsuit- 
able programs, lack of purpose in terms 
of adult needs, and newness of many at- 
tempts when reporting on this problem. 
Several referred to the successes of es- 
tablished adult education councils and 
still others stressed the fact that those 
in adult education should integrate their 
efforts in order to more effectively in- 
form the public of their work. The pres- 
ent writer's interest in the proposition 
has evolved from “dealing with the prob- 
lem of synthesizing in his own thinking 
the aims of individualistic vocational ac- 
tivities with the ideals toward which 
social leaders are striving” and from 
questions that have arisen when, as an 
extension sociologist, he has endeavored 
to help groups formulate community 
plans. , 

The thesis of this study is that “certain 
bases can be established upon which in- 


tegration of adult education may proceed 
toward synthesis of thought and codrdi- 
nation of effort, and that such integration 
will contribute to individual and social 
progress in both city and country.” The 
two bases are those of an inclusive social 
philosophy and the structural develop- 
ment of adult education councils. 

Starting with the assumption that “in- 
tegration of adult education involves a 
synthesis of the thoughts and aims of 
adult educators,” an inclusive dynamic 
social philosophy is presented. A case 
study of the nation-wide coéperative ex- 
tension program and reference to facts 
gathered in a survey of adult education 
in the New York Metropolitan Area by 
the New York Adult Education Council 
show that this philosophy can be used 
as a basis for synthesizing objectives and 
points of view. It features seven modes 
of activity or types of social progress. 
While not mutually exclusive, these types 
constitute the framework of an inclusive 
program in which education contributes 
to both the happiness of individuals and 
the welfare of society. The seven so- 
called “great arts” are: perfecting philos- 
ophies of life; advancing codperation and 
improving human relationships; develop- 
ing scientific information and techniques; 
increasing vocational incomes and pur- 
chasing powers; planning uses of incomes 
to provide a maximum of health, com- 
fort, and culture; improving uses of time 
to help a maximum number have oppor- 
tunities for work, worship, ‘sociability, 
and culture; advancing beauty and cul- 
tivating satisfactions which exist to be 
enjoyed in the realm of the aesthetic arts 
and the amenities of life. 

The second major consideration in the 
integration of adult education involves 
integrating agencies. The viewpoint is 
held that both rural and urban people 
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should be provided with adult education 
services. Therefore, it is held, inte- 
grating agencies should function with 
state-wide programs. Opinions expressed 
by 78 leaders suggest aims, services, plans 
for financing and ways of administering 
state councils, the primary purpose of 
which should be: to advise, counsel with 
and help present agencies; to codrdinate, 
give form to the movement; to promote, 
give impetus to the movement. 

Five types of council services would be 
welcomed by those now engaged in adult 
education. Five other activities are ap- 


proved as secondary functions. Seven 
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more are mentioned which may be de- 
veloped in special situations. 

The problem of integrating adult edu- 
cation has been receiving some attention 
in urban centers since the first city Adult 
Education Association was formed in 
Cleveland in 1924. With present trends 
it is becoming increasingly important. 

This study represents a sociological ap- 
proach which traces the progress that has 
been made and sets forth guideposts for 
future developments. The treatment, 
with its case study of coéperative exten- 
sion work, has special significance for 
those in rural adult education. 
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Teachers College zz the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


Ie selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 





permits each member 


























From School and Society— 


Dr. Harold O. Rugg, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was one of three alumni to 
be awarded honorary degrees by Dart- 
mouth College at its one hundred and 
sixty-sixth commencement. President 
Ernest Martin Hopkins, in conferring 
the honorary degree of doctor of peda- 
gogy, said: “Master of the technique of 
assembling a mass of detail into a homo- 
geneous and enlightening whole, you have 
established yourself as an authority on 
educational method in service of city 
school systems and in the work of edu- 
cational commissions in territorial areas 
as far apart as Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines. In the breadth of your thinking, 
in the depth of your insight, and in the 
forthrightness of your utterances, you 
have aroused the disapprobation of in- 
tolerant minds and you have incurred the 
hostility of advocates of special privileges, 
but always you have held to the princi- 
ples of honest inquiry and always you 
have sought the conclusions of scholarly 
endeavor.” 


From the New York Sun— 


Academic Freedom 


So much nonsense has been spoken and 
written on the subject of academic free- 
dom that by contrast the sensible remarks 
of Professor Edward H. Reisner of 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 
are refreshing. He told an audience at 
Horace Mann School that the real ene- 
mies of academic freedom are those who 
insist upon going beyond their reason- 
able rights in a position of public re- 
sponsibility and public maintenance. The 
American people has not abrogated its 
control over the public school system, he 
said; it will not continue to tolerate 
teaching destructive of established insti- 
tutions. Asking how many teachers who 
see in oaths of loyalty an invasion of 
active freedom have failed to sign on the 
dotted line when their salary checks are 
in danger, he remarked: 

“In the last analysis, the instruction in 
American schools is controlled by the ac- 
cepted and dominant values of the Amer- 
ican culture just exactly as the schools 
of contemporary Russia, Germany and 
Italy are controlled by the social pur- 
poses of the groups which find themselves 
in power. It is unlikely that teachers 
will find themselves encouraged to con- 
tinue to propagate at public expense and 
with the support of the public adminis- 
tration doctrines which seem to the plain 
citizen to be destructive of American 
society. It is the activity of those who 
exceed their reasonable rights which 
prompts legislators to save the schools 
from what they consider to be propa- 
ganda destructive of American society 
and inimical to the democratic tradition.” 

The average American is tolerant ac- 
cording to his lights. So long as teachers 
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keep away from politics, sectarianism and 
what he considers immorality he is not 
much inclined to interfere with what they 
say in the classroom. But so long as he 
and his kind supply the children and pay 
the taxes he and they are going to have 
a good deal to say about what shall not 
be taught in the classroom. He will not 
stand for the deliberate inculcation of 
ideas which he regards as immoral or un- 
patriotic. He will not stand for personal 
conduct on the part of a teacher which 
he considers as likely to have an unfavor- 
able influence on his children. If this 
constitutes an interference with academic 
freedom, then his answer is that no 
teacher can be put into jail for quitting 
a distasteful job. 


From the New York Sun— 


Scientific Radicals 


The real radical revolutionary point of 
view is the scientific one, Dr. Harold 
Rugg, professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, declared 
in an address in Horace Mann audi- 
torium in which he urged teachers to 
become “scientific radicals.” 

“The real radicals whom the status 
quo fears are not the soap box orators 
of Union Square or Columbus Circle but 
the scientific students who dig into what 
William James called the ‘stubborn ir- 
reducible facts,’” Dr. Rugg said. 

“There are four different standpoints 
from which we as educational workers 
can view our times,” he continued. “We 
can stand with the defenders of things 
as they are—the most extreme of this 
group are the Fascists. We can become 
partisan advocates of radical change— 
those who would tear down the whole 
way of life. We can straddle the fence 
with the middle-of-the-road people. We 
can become scientific students of civil- 
ization.” 


From the Denver (Colo.) Post— 


So the People May Know 


A brand new national political party was 
launched in Denver at the National Edu- 
cation Association convention. It is the 
Pedagogic Party. It is an organization 
of school teachers by school politicians 
through which Columbia University of 
New York aspires to control and run 
the whole United States, substituting 
Pedagogism for Democracy. ... 

The idea of an educational aristocracy 
through which the United States would 
be controlled by the educators for the 
benefit of the educators is not new. This 
vision came to the late Woodrow Wil- 
son when he was president of Princeton 
University. He demonstrated that a col- 
lege president can be elected president 
of the United States. Ever since that 
time, political educators have been fiirt- 
ing with the idea of organizing the school 
teachers of the nation into a political 
machine to take over the government of 
the United States. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, aspired to 
the Republican nomination for the presi- 
dency of the United States. His failure 
to make the grade emphasized the im- 
portance of completely organizing the 
educational forces of the nation before 
they made another attempt to name a 
president. .. . 

The new Pedagogic Party was for- 
mally launched by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
former superintendent of the Denver 
schools and now director of the Lincoln 
School of Columbia University, in a 
speech in which he boldly declared that 
“schools cannot, should not and will not 
be neutral in the struggle of social forces 
now going on in this country.” 

Dr. Newlon is the first of the political 
educators to come out in the open and 
frankly admit the schools already are in 
politics up to their neck and that they 
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must get into the 
ee 

In calling for an increase in the num- 
ber of teachers from one million to two 
millions and an increase in educational 
expenditures from less than two billion 
dollars a year to four billions with the 
Federal Government furnishing at least 
two billions, Dr. Newlon revealed how 
the new Pedagogic Party is to be built 
ire. a4 
Apparently, the first move of the new 
Pedagogic Party will be to try to seize 
control of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. That was indicated by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, when he said: 

“This convention can, if it will, decide 
to unite with other groups for the pro- 
tection of academic freedom which is 
threatened by so large an army of witch 
burners. United with the Progressive 
Education Association, the National 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, it can become a bulwark for free- 
dom of teaching and of thought.” 

The main thing involved in the aca- 
demic freedom issue is the right of edu- 
cators to teach and advocate Communism 
and other radical theories. 

Dr. Kilpatrick said he does not fear 
federal control of education if a federal 
subsidy is granted to the schools. If the 
new Pedagogic Party can gain control 
of the national administration, political 
educators naturally would not fear fed- 
eral control inasmuch as they them- 
selves would constitute that federal 
control. 

If the educational missionaries from 
Columbia University can get control of 
the N. E. A. with its thousands of dele- 
gates representing 200,000 teachers, the 
other 800,000 teachers can be forced to 
join in the movement to put the schools 
in control of government and the new 
Pedagogic Party will be off to a flying 


deeper political 


start in its drive to get control of the 
national government and four billion 
dollars a year for the schools. 








From the Denver (Colo.) Post— 


“Columbia Idea” 
By CLype Byers 


The “Columbia idea” of welding the na- 
tion’s one million school teachers into an 
aggressive political group that would 
hold the balance of power in America 
was expounded before the representative 
assembly of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

The so-called “Columbia idea” was 
advanced by John K. Norton of New 
York City, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and chairman of the joint commission on 
the emergency in education, who made 
the principal address before the assembly 
in presenting the commission’s report on 
how the schools have been kept open in 
distressed communities during the de- 
pression. 

He pleaded for better organization of 
teachers and said that with better organ- 
ization the teachers can grasp the balance 
of power. 

“Better-led, better-organized, and bet- 
ter-financed professional organizations 
should be made into agencies which do 
not hesitate to use realistic methods by 
which action is obtained in a society such 
as ours,” Norton declared. 

“Through these organizations teachers 
should clarify and make their viewpoints 
felt on large educational and social is- 
sues. 

“Political leaders should be brought to 
realize that teachers will not be satisfied 
with the meaningless platitudes with 
which candidates for public office have 
often claimed their votes. 

“Teachers will want to know the posi- 
tion of all candidates for office on definite 
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and fundamental measures affecting the 
welfare of public education. 

“They will want to know their attitude 
toward child labor, the development of 
social security programs, the moderniza- 
tion of tax systems and similar issues, 
which go to the roots of a candidate’s 
social philosophy. 

“The one million teachers of the na- 
tion, if they clearly understand the edu- 
cational and social issues which are at 
stake and choose to put their understand- 
ing into action, can become the balance 
of power. 

“We can tip the scales from reaction 
and defeatism toward progress and 
equality of opportunity.” 

The commission’s report recommended 
the creation of an educational policies 
commission to stimulate long-term plan- 
ning within the profession looking toward 
the continued adaptation of education to 
social needs. 


From the Charleston (S. C.) 


News and Courier— 


Sights and Plays Amuse Teachers 


New York Visitors Wonder What 
Happens to Crowd After 
Baseball Game 


Sightseeing is the favorite sport of school 
teachers who have come to New York 
for summer study, and they enjoy taking 
a little run up to Niagara. 

Knitting and bridge playing rank low- 
est on their list of diversions. 

So eight teachers from as many states 
agreed when interviewed at random at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Taking in plays and concerts,” and 
“seeing how many people you can get 
acquainted with,” ranked second to sight- 
seeing, they said; and they agreed that 
summer school in New York is a semi- 
vacation. 


Nine thousand teachers from forty- 
eight states and fifty foreign countries 
stream through the doors of Teachers 
College daily, and 2,000 of them are see- 
ing New York for the first time. 

What do they think of it? 

“The funniest thing in New York is 
the automat,” said Catherine Vinson, of 
Byron, Ga., who teaches in the Albany, 
Ga., high school. 

“I got a big kick out of it. 
have it in the South.” 

Sadie Woodruff, of Indianapolis and 
Kendallville, Ind., who teaches English 
at Mount Pleasant, Mich., said she was 
“curiously uplifted.” 

“I have been here a week, and that 
week was worth waiting seven years for 
or a lifetime,” said Miss Woodruff, a 
brown-haired former missionary. 

Two physical education teachers from 
Pennsylvania, W. E. Kunkle, of Couders- 
port, and Harry Donald, who teaches in 
the Mauch Chunk township school, 
stopped eating ice cream cones in order 
to say: 

“The most impressive thing in New 
York is the way they get rid of large 
crowds after a big game. 

“We spend our leisure time seeing big 
fights and wrestling mhatches,” they said. 

O. G. Sanford, fifty-seven-year-old 
dean of the liberal arts college in the 
University of Kansas City, Mo., also 
sees baseball when he is not working to- 
ward his Ph.D. degree, and wants to see 
“Ichabod Crane’s old stamping ground.” 

“Even the sun seems larger in New 
York,” said Elizabeth Maxwell, wha has 
a Southern accent and teaches English in 
Monticello, Ark. 

“TI like it, but I wouldn’t want to live 
here. 

“Six of us from Arkansas go around 
together, and we've taken all the differ- 
ent buses on Fifth avenue.” 

Margery Harolds, twenty-two, who 
teaches in the Teaneck, N. J., high school, 
said she sees other teachers, “in cliques 


We don’t 
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by states, in brass shops and foreign 
restaurants.” 

“They do everything a tourist would 
do,” summarized Mabel Bates, an art 
teacher of Lancaster, N. Y. 








From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Academic Freedom League 


A League for Educational Freedom was 
launched at a mass meeting of 1,500 
students and teachers at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The meeting, called to discuss methods 
of “repulsing the attacks on academic 
freedom,” heard Heywood Broun, Pro- 
fessor William C. Bagley, Professor 
Goodwin Watson, Miss Roma Gans, and 
others in the Horace Mann Auditorium. 

Aims and purposes of the new league 
were announced by Professor Watson, 
chairman of the temporary organizing 
committee. 

“Educators who are committed to the 
development of an enlightened democracy 
in accord with fundamental American 
ideals must view with deep concern any 
move to prevent teachers from exercising 
the full rights of citizenship or any effort 
to suppress the school’s freedom to pre- 
sent, to investigate and to criticise any 
social position,” the league’s prospectus 
said. 

“The time has come,” it continued, “to 
draw together into active codperation the 
thousands of teachers and administrators 
who share this concern. 

“Every year numbers of able and for- 
ward-looking teachers are dismissed and 
many more threatened into silence and 
conformity. An aggressive program for 
educational freedom is needed. 

“It is proposed to organize a League 
for Educational Freedom composed of 
all members of the educational profes- 
sion who are ready to give active, vigor- 


ous support to the protection of the 
rights of teachers in the honest exercise 
of their professional responsibility to the 
youth of the nation.” 

The league, the prospectus said, pro- 
poses to be a single-purpose organization, 
which will institute immediate inquiry 
“whenever any educational institution or 
school system attempts to restrict or to 
abrogate the basic citizenship rights or 
proper professional freedom of teachers.” 

Investigating committees will consist 
of representatives of the league through- 
out the country, the outline said. 

“Exceptional care will be used in the 
investigations, with the realization that 
support of incompetent or unworthy 
teachers would be detrimental to the in- 
terests of youth and injurious to the use- 
fulness of the organization,” it continued. 

“When the facts clearly indicate a vio- 
lation of educational freedom the na- 
tional office will submit a report to the 
profession and the public. League mem- 
bers will then be obligated to act upon 
these reports, both personally and in their 
local groups, by writing letters, sending 
telegrams and in all available ways press- 
ing for further inquiry and appropriate 
action. .. . 

“League members will be expected to 
utilize to the full contacts with other 
persons, agencies and organized groups, 
parents, ministers, newspapermen, labor 
organizations, farm groups in order to 
arouse an enlightened and active public 
opinion.” 

Members will also report openings for 
teachers who have lost their jobs, the 
outline said. 

It is planned to organize the league in 
as many communities as possible through- 
out the country, the outline said, with 
State committees formed in every State. 
Membership will be open to any teacher 
employed or unemployed, it said. Dues 
will be $1 a year. 

Professor Bagley urged that teachers 
resist special interests such as the power 
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trust and that financial aid be given to 
teachers who have been victimized for 
opposition to these interests. 

Miss Gans declared that academic 
freedom could not be preached unless 
there was a strong organization to en- 
force it. 


From the New York Post— 


Kandel Berates Freedom Leaders 
As Inconsistent 





Leaders of the academic freedom move- 
ment were bitterly attacked by Professor 
Isaac L. Kandel of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, as “men whose 
complete misconception of the relation of 
the public to education will lead to a 
wave of reaction such as we have not 
seen since war-time.” 

“These people, leading the battle from 
the friendly and bombproof dugouts of 
Teachers College, don’t care how many 
people are lost, provided they win a vic- 
tory,” Dr. Kandel declared in a lecture 
in the Horace Mann School auditorium. 
His topic was: “Freedom in Teaching 
Here and Abroad.” 

He specifically denounced those of his 
colleagues who “insist that a teacher 
should not remain neutral” and who 
“urge teachers to seize power and make 
the most of it.” 

“I don’t know what it means to de- 
mand academic freedom and at the same 
time not to remain neutral,” he said. “It 
is one of the inconsistencies characteriz- 
ing a movement which demands collec- 
tivism in society, but nevertheless insists 
on laissez-faire for the teacher.” 

“And as for seizing power,” he added, 
“let us remember that power is always 
intoxicating.” 

After Dr. Kandel’s talk, Professor 
Jesse H. Newlon, chairman of the meet- 
ing, announced that he and Dr. John K. 


Norton had been the unnamed targets 
of the speaker’s remarks. 

He insisted that Dr. Kandel had mis- 
interpreted his position inasmuch as “I 
have never said that teachers should not 
be neutral, but have merely pointed out 
that they are not and cannot be neutral.” 

Declaring himself a “liberal and a 
stanch advocate of freedom for teachers,” 
Dr. Kandel denied that academic free- 
dom “was never meant to provide pro- 
tection for any teacher to say anything 
he wants at any time.” 

“That's the privilege of a half-educated 
man,” he said. 

Nowhere in the entire movement for 
academic freedom, he declared, had he 
seen “any recognition of the fact that 
freedom must have responsibilities as a 
corollary.” 

He invited the National Education As- 
sociation to examine the records of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, and predicted that it would 
find there “many so-called violations of 
academic freedom which are not really 
that at all.” 

“Frequently,” he said, “they are merely 
violations of good common sense, and 
represent the intrusion of teachers into 
a field in which they ‘have no authority 
to speak.” 

Declaring that “the proper method of 
approach is to put our profession in order 
first,” Dr. Kandel urged teachers to rec- 
ognize the “automatic and self-imposed 
limitations put upon freedom by profes- 
sional standards.” 

He also questioned whether “the type 
of teacher we have today is qualified to 
make the proper use of academic free- 
dom.” 

A prerequisite for the enjoyment of 
such freedom, he said, is a complete 
training in history, economics, public law, 
social psychology, political science, edu- 
cation, and various other fields. 

Deprecating what he called the atti- 
tude of “ignoring the public and simply 
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dismissing it as a collection of malicious 
pressure groups,” Dr. Kandel asserted 
that “the public has in mind its own self- 
preservation when it establishes an edu- 
cational system.” 

“And that public is already sensitive 
about what is being done in the schools,” 
he said. 

He predicted that unless the academic 
freedom movement changed its tactics, 
“the list of qualifications promulgated by 
the Board of Examiners will prove only 
a foreshadowing of worse to come.” 

Dr. Kandel, therefore, urged teachers 
to stop “threatening” the public, and to 
“give them instead an understanding of 
education in light of the American tra- 
dition.” 

“Discover some equivalent of the ‘isms’ 
abroad,” he said, “and instead of de- 
luding the public with nostrums, try to 
sell them good teachers.” 

He warned his audience that “the pub- 
lic won’t tolerate a union of teachers 
against the pressure groups, in an effort 
to seize power.” 

Dr. Kandel praised the situation in 
England, where, he said, a “movement 
for the intellectual understanding of so- 
ciety” had arisen not through any de- 
mand of the teachers, but rather through 
the public itself. 

But even in England, he added, “where 
freedom is ingrained in the public mind,” 
no controversial issues are taught in the 
schools. 

The reason, he explained, is not that 
teachers are afraid, but that they realize 
that “usually no answer to such an issue 
is correct.” 

Declaring that “there is a great deal 
worth fighting for,” Dr. Kandel de- 
nounced the “mock heroics” which, he 
said, had accompanied the movement for 
academic freedom. 

“What we need is not courage,” he 
said, “but a little common sense and a 
sense of reality.” 

The greatest difficulty, he went on, lies 


in the fact that the movement is “tied 
up with so many other issues,” and that 
the public is “aware of what lies behind 
the movement.” 

“We started the drive for academic 
freedom too late,” he said. “We put it 
at the end of a program that dealt with 
social action and the seizure of power, 
and the public knows that.” 

He particularly criticized the action 
of the National Education Association 
in linking the problem with the question 
of tenure. 

“Academic freedom does not imply a 
guarantee that a teacher will hold his 
job, no matter what he says, and where 
he says it,” Dr. Kandel declared. 

He urged the teachers to be “more 
realistic and less Utopian” and to “real- 
ize that the public still has some rights.” 

Picturing present-day educators as 
“men all riding their favorite horse in 
different directions,” Dr. Kandel declared 
that “no new movement in education 
bothers me.” 

“IT never run after a movement or a 
street-car,” he said. “I always realize 
that there’ll be another one along soon.” 








From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


It Seems to Me 
By Heywoop Broun 


I’ve just had the privilege of going back 
twenty-nine years to the scenes of my 
childhood. A teachers’ group invited me 
to speak, and the place was the audi- 
torium of Horace Mann School. I mean, 
of course, the old, old school on 120th 
Street and Broadway. 

I was afraid I'd get stage fright—and 
I did—and it was of a different sort from 
that to which I am accustomed. You see, 
Horace Mann High School was the only 
educational institution from which I was 
ever graduated, and in the long years I 
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spent trying for a diploma, many hours 
were consumed listening to other people 
speak from the platform of the audito- 
rium. Nobody gave me a chance to say a 
word. 

That omission has since been corrected, 
if you could call it that. Millions of 
words have flowed from me, both vo- 
cally and in print. Indeed, there are 
those who think that in my case leave 
to print has rather been overdone. And 
I have seen agonized listeners running 
for their lives out of halls and lofts and 
dining rooms crying out, “Is that Hey- 
wood Broun coming to make that speech 
again?” 

But Horace Mann School auditorium 
remained in my mind as a place where I 
was cast as a little pitcher with big ears 
and a silent tongue. Indeed, it almost 
represented to me an inhibition. I could 
not have been more than 7 or 8 when I 
first toddled in with my classmates to 
listen to Nicholas Murray Butler. School 
discipline was new to me, and when a 
large gentleman in a black robe stepped 
forward and began to talk to us tots 
about academic freedom and the privilege 
of a professor to speak that which was 
in his heart I raised a piping voice and 
asked, “What’s the funny man saying?” 

They carried me out of the place and 
lectured me on deportment, and thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine years elapsed before 
I raised a timid voice again in that place. 
The old familiar scene did serve to 
frighten me again, for I remembered dis- 
tinctly that when last I came to it the 
Class of 1906 was being graduated, and 
again, by a curious coincidence, the 
speaker was Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Perhaps it was not altogether a coinci- 
dence. Dr. Butler was always address- 
ing us. We were very largely brought up 
on the liberalism of Nicholas Murray 
Butler, which may account for the fact 
that our football team was rather puny, 
and the only game we didn’t lose was 
that scoreless tie with Pingry. Of course, 


Dr. Butler was handy. He lived just 
across the street, and it was rumored 
that he had a brass pole in his house 
down which he would slide if invited to 
address a meeting anywhere within the 
city limits. 

And as I stood up with my feet planted 
on the very boards where Dr. Butler had 
once walked and indoctrinated us it al- 
most seemed to me like yesterday. In- 
deed, Nicholas Murray Butler has al- 
ways seemed to me like yesterday. 

The speech which he made to the grad- 
uating class of Horace Mann High 
School in 1906 all came back to me. In 
my fright I used the greater portion of 
it. He spoke of a great cable or hawser 
which was used in bridge construction, 
and he said that this cable was made 
from thin wire strands. No one of these 
strands was very strong in itself, but 
when intertwined the association pro- 
duced an iron rope capable of sustaining 
a giant bridge. 

As I remember, Dr. Butler’s address 
concerned moral issues rather than eco- 
nomic or political ones. He was talking 
of the formation of character. It seems 
that character is made up of good habits 
twined together. One or two good hab- 
its are not very strong. They get lonely. 
But take a dozen good habits and tie 
them up together and then—oh, boy!— 
you have real character. 

I believe that there was, after that, 
some metaphor about life being like a 
bridge. Maybe it was the Brooklyn 
Bridge, which was considered ’way up 
town in those days. Yes, that was it. 
Life was like the Brooklyn Bridge. You 
start in Manhattan and end up in Brook- 
lyn. 

In the forming of good habits it may 
be an excellent idea to finish ’em up one 
at a time. You don’t begin to tie them 
together until you have a complete set. 
It sounds plausible, but I was not en- 
tirely persuaded. Being impatient, I 
didn’t want to waste so much time ac- 
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quiring character. It was my notion in 
1906 to get it all at once. 

And so, although I used a lot of Dr. 
Butler’s speech, I tried to tie it up to 
a different moral. It seemed to me that 
Columbia University could not dismiss 
instructors for pacifism if only the teach- 
ers had an effective organization. One 
teacher may be only a thin wire strand, 
but twine them together and then you've 
got something. 





From the New York American— 


3-Year-Old Pickets Cafeteria to 
Get Daddy’s Job Back 


Three-year-old Maria Romero turned 
out on the picket line in an effort to help 
her daddy, Manel Romero, get his job 
back in the cafeteria at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

With Maria were her four brothers 
and sisters, her mother and father and 
a dozen student sympathizers. 

Romero, who had worked in the cafe- 
teria for thirteen years, charged he had 
been dismissed because he joined a food 
workers union. Operators of the cafe- 
teria would not comment. 








From the New York Post— 


Social Problems Urged As Basis 
of Class Curricula 


Americans would eat better, dress better 
and live in better homes if current social 
problems were made the basis of school 
curricula, Professor Harold F. Clark of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
believes. 

“Tt is the duty of the schools to discuss 
such issues as unemployment, the im- 
provement of our monetary system and 
the place of foreign trade in economic 
welfare,” he declared. 

“These and similar issues should be 
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made the very basis of the curriculum, 
instead of being discussed incidentally 
with a few students.” 

Dr. Clark spoke at a Teachers College 
conference on the problem of creating a 
more practical curriculum. 

Under the present system, he said, “we 
have a country which is practically illit- 
erate on economic matters.” 

Regular subjects need not be neglected 
in making the course of study more di- 
rect and personal, he asserted. They 
could be synchronized in the new plan. 

“For instance,” Dr. Clark said, “much 
of our fine arts instruction would have 
more vitality if it were built out of the 
current need to improve the beauty of 
our communities, our factories, our 
houses, and our everyday life.” 

He emphasized the need for housing 
study in the schools, particularly in this 
city. 

Pointing out that there is “no question 
but that housing here is very inadequate,” 
he said “many of our difficulties no doubt 
would be removed if we had a sufficiently 
informed public.” 

By the same token, he added, a suffi- 
ciently informed public would mean “an 
enormous improvement in our diet and 
clothing.” 

“Education,” Dr. Clark declared, “is 
confined much too largely to reading 
about things. 

“Changed conditions make it possible 
to have far more experience with things, 
to see far more industries, to work in far 
more occupations, to take part in far 
more movements. 

“The very instruments of education 
will have to be enormously improved 
and broadened. 

“All evidence seems to be pointing 
toward the fact that increasingly in the 
future the core of a satisfactory curricu- 
lum will be built out of our current social 
needs.” 
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From the New York Sun— 
All Eve’s Fault 


“Over-feminization” of the teaching pro- 
fession is one of the causes of low sal- 
aries for teachers, Professor Willard S. 
Elsbree of Teachers College declared in 
the second conference on school adminis- 
tration at the Columbia University sum- 
mer session. “Weaklings” unsuited to 
teaching who create an unfavorable opin- 
ion of school faculties also lower the 
wage scale, he asserted. 

The teaching profession “has been 
penalized financially” for opening its 
doors to women, Professor Elsbree said, 
pointing out that more than 80 per cent 
of the public school teachers in the United 
States are women.” 

Asserting that in other callings men 
almost always receive higher salaries 
than do women in similar positions, he 
reiterated his advocacy of a system of 
“family allowances” for teachers, the sal- 
ary based upon a teacher’s need as de- 
termined by the size of his or her family. 
“Equal pay” is not always successful, he 
said. 


From the New York Times— 


Dr. Strayer Charges Federal Plan 
Threatens the Schools With 
“Fascist” Control 


The government’s $50,000,000 National 
Youth Administration program was criti- 
cized as leading toward Federal control 
of the schools and as “setting the ground- 
work for a Fascist pattern of education 
in America” by Professor George D. 
Strayer of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Speaking before a large audience of 
teachers and school administrators in the 
Horace Mann auditorium, Dr. Strayer 
asserted that not only was the $50,- 
000,000 “insufficient” for the youth pro- 


gram, but that control of the funds 
should have been delegated to the United 
States Office of Education, and not to 
“political appointees.” 

Federal control of education is con- 
trary to American traditions of school 
administration, he declared, adding that 
“this may be the beginning of a move- 
ment which will destroy the independence 
of our schools from political control. 

“IT do not charge that the administra- 
tion is Fascist in intent,” Dr. Strayer 
said. “But this youth program certainly 
sets a pattern which a Fascist-minded 
government might utilize to make the 
schools a great propaganda machine. 

“We have seen this thing happen in 
Germany and we must oppose with all 
our power any pattern to make possible 
a similar use of the school in America.” 

One reason for placing distribution of 
Youth Administration funds under the 
control of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration rather than under the Office of 
Education, Dr. Strayer charged, was the 
prospect of political “plums.” 

He also declared the $50,000,000 al- 
lotment was too small for the needs of 
education. Citing the report of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Financing of 
Education, he said ten times that amount 
would be needed annually to guarantee 
a “reasonably adequate program of edu- 
cation throughout the nation.” 





From the New York Post— 


Counts Says Only a Strong 
Teacher Organization Can 
Balk School Fascism 


Professor George S. Counts of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, advised 
educators to accept the increasing cen- 
tralization of education as “inevitable.” 

He agreed with his colleagues, Pro- 
fessors George Drayton Strayer and Ly- 
man Bryson, who recently saw a danger 
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to freedom of teaching in the growing 
control of the Federal Government over 
the schools, particularly as reflected in 
the National Youth Program. 

He differed with them as to the rem- 
edy, however. Efforts to decentralize 
education, for which they made a plea, 
are certain to be futile, he said. 

“We can no more check the centraliza- 
tion of education than could former Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt check the 
centralization of business, for all his trust- 
busting,” Professor Counts said in a talk 
at the Horace Mann Auditorium of 
Teachers College. 

The educator maintained that only a 
strong organization of teachers could 
prevent centralized education from be- 
coming “Fascistic education.” 

“In a centralized society,” he said, 
“teachers must organize to protect their 
liberty, just as workers have done and 
are doing.” 

“The integration of education,” Pro- 
fessor Counts asserted, has been going 
on for many years. It was accelerated, 
he said, by the depression. 

“Another crisis would complete the 
job,” he said. 

“In fact, the pleas we have recently 
been hearing for a return to decentral- 
ized education are, in themselves, a sign 
the job has almost been completed al- 
ready.” 


From the New 
Telegram— 


Teachers Told to Join Labor 


Teachers were urged to join the labor 
movement by Professor John L. Childs, 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in an address there in which he re- 
plied to the attack on academic freedom 
by Professor Isaac L. Kandel, of the 
same institution. 

Teachers must take sides on social and 


York World- 


economic questions, Professor Childs de- 
clared. 

“They must ascertain where their true 
interests lie,” he said. “They must ally 
themselves with the workers, not only 
with professional groups, but with the 
workers of factory and farm. 

“Unless we are going to be sentimen- 
tal or Utopian, we must face the recog- 
nition of special interests. Teachers with 
their special function to perform for so- 
ciety, are linked with labor.” 

The fight for preservation of public 
education, he said, “must be broadened 
to take in the masses of the people.” 

Professor Childs predicted an “ulti- 
mate realignment” of society, with work- 
ers, including professional people, white 
collar workers and manual workers, on 
one side, and owners, “seeking to perpet- 
uate their possessions and power” on the 
other. 


From the New York Posit— 


Fascism Danger Faces Education, 
Declares Bryson 


A “terrific danger” of Fascism in educa- 
tion here was seen by Professor Lyman 
Bryson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

It is up to the teachers, he told a Co- 
lumbia University conference, to repulse 
the menace, “because most people in 
this country wouldn’t recognize Fascism 
until a hundred years after it was 
over.” 

The danger, Professor Bryson said, 
comes from too much Federal inter- 
ference in education. He cited five ex- 
amples of encroachment: 

1. United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation is seeking Federal appropriations 
to set up public forums throughout the 
country. 

2. Under the agricultural extension 
program, Department of Agriculture 
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agents have been sent to farm communi- 
ties to lecture on the AAA. 

3. Establishment of the CCC, which 
has now recruited 300,000 “impression- 
able youths and may soon have 600,000.” 

4. Determination by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of requirements for 44,000 work 
relief teachers, most of whom are en- 
gaged in adult education projects. 

5. The $50,000,000 Federal youth pro- 
gram. 

Professor Bryson saw in these agencies 
the potentialities of a Fascist regime, in 
so far as they provide a signal opportu- 
nity for propaganda. 

He warned of the tendency of govern- 
ment to “perpetuate the power it ob- 
tained in an emergency—even when the 
emergency is over. 

“But we haven't got Fascism yet,”’ Dr. 
Bryson said. “Nor must we have it. 
The fight is still to be fought.” 

Educational programs, he said, should 
be left to local school agencies. As an 
example of their efficiency, he declared 
they engaged and put to work the 44,000 
relief teachers “more expeditiously than 
all the millions of other relief workers.” 

A separate Federal agency was created 
to handle the youth program, he said, 
because President Roosevelt was advised 
this step would make the project “more 
manageable politically.” 


From the New York Post— 


Business Office and Teacher Told 
to Trade Secrets 


Educators and school business adminis- 
trators were advised at a Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, conference to 
trade the “underlying” secrets of their 
professions. 

“Today's primary responsibility for 
both professions is to learn to understand 
the fundamental bases upon which the 
aspects of public education are being ad- 


vanced,” Dr. N. L. Engelhardt declared. 

Dr. Engelhardt is chairman of the con- 
ference, which is devoted to public school 
business administration. 

The business administrator with a ma- 
terialistic philosophy should “devote a 
few evenings to the teachings of Dewey, 
Bode, Counts, or other well-chosen philo- 
sophical leaders,” he declared. 

“Likewise, it is fully as necessary that 
the school administrator whose work car- 
ries an educational emphasis should un- 
derstand the whys and wherefores of the 
school business field,’ Dr. Engelhardt 
added. 

“There must be more give and take be- 
tween workers who are responsible for 
the advancement of public education.” 

The speaker recommended that busi- 
ness managers who had “trained their 
sights” on accounting details allow part 
of their thinking to be influenced by read- 
ings from Morrison, Mort, Seligman, or 
“other writers who show the definite re- 
lationship of education to the whole 
financial scheme of things. 

“It is essential that the business ad- 
ministrator know the implications of the 
Winnetka plan, the differences between 
the traditional and platoon school, and 
the philosophy of the activity program,” 
he said. 

Dr. Engelhardt asserted that school 
business administration was “in many 
ways” superior to corresponding divisions 
of local police, fire and other municipal 
departments. 

The “better practices” of the school 
system should be carried over into these 
departments, he added. 

Other speakers at the conference were 
Maurice H. Blinken, president of the 
Yonkers Board of Education; James F. 
Dougan, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Newark; Samuel Gaiser, super- 
intendent of supplies, Newark, and A. M. 
McCullough, superintendent of schools. 
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From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Miss Gans Says Children Are 
Being Indoctrinated by Schools 


The schools of this country are indoctri- 
nating children in a similar manner to 
those of Germany, Italy, and Russia, 
Miss Roma Gans declared at a confer- 
ence on elementary education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

“Although we disapprove heartily of 
the indoctrination program of schools of 
Germany, Italy, and Russia, yet in our 
own schools we are doing exactly the 
same thing without a conscious program,” 
she said. 

“We give lip service to a social theory 
of democracy. We teach children to sa- 
lute the flag and then educate them as 
if we were in a Fascist country. 


“Critical inquiry on important issues 
is denied in this country. We not only 
deny inquiry but we actually teach wrong 
things. 

“Education must change so that chil- 
dren and adults work together on so- 
cially significant enterprises which chil- 
dren can understand. Our capitalistic 
society hems the child in. 

“In this country teachers are not free 
to participate in socially useful work.” 

Miss Gans recommended five points 
that would aid education. They were: 

A social program. 

Bringing parents and teachers together 
on jobs. 

To codperate with existing agencies 
and let children do some work. 

School planning. 

Opportunity for teachers to help in so- 
cially useful enterprises. 
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Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Abernethy, Sally (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of first and second grades, Country 
Day and Boarding School, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Adair, Ellen (A.M. 1933), appointed 
dance assistant, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Adams, Ruby, appointed director of ele- 
mentary education, Public Schools, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Alexander, Hilton E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed supervising principal, Central 
School, Putnam Valley, N. Y. 

Alexander, Ralph B. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed headmaster, High School, White- 
field, N. H. 

Allen, Elizabeth V. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant dietitian, Presbyterian 
Hospital, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Anchester, Etta (A.M. 1928), appointed 
supervisor of kindergarten education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Armstrong, Leila (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary grades, 
Public Schools, LaPorte, Ind. 

Armstrong, Marion, appointed kindergar- 
ten teacher, Public School, Millburn, N. J. 

Arnold, Clio (A.M. 1922), appointed in- 
structor in history and psychology, Sue 
Bennett Junior College, London, Ky. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 





Arnold, Dorothy (B.S. 1935), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Ashby, Lyle W., appointed principal, Den- 
nis Junior High School, Richmond, Ind. 

Askew, Doris A. (B.S. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, Junior High School, 
Needham, Mass. 

Aurand, O. H. (A.M. 1932), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Steelton, Pa. 

Austin, Louise, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Center 
Moriches, N. Y. 

Babcock, Mildred D. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, Senior 
High School, Westwood, N. J. 

Bagster-Collins, Robert Denzil (A.M. 
1932), appointed instructor in English, State 
Normal School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Bailey, Flora (A.M. 1933), appointed di- 
rector of physical education, Public Schools, 
Norwich, N. Y. ' 

Bailey, Jean P., appointed kindergarten 
teacher, Public Schools, Meriden, Conn. 

Baker, Ula M., appointed teacher of so- 
cial studies, Kamehameha School for Girls, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Baldwin, Clare C. (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed confidential secretary, Commis- 
sioner James Marshall, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 

Baldwin, Harriet, appointed teacher of 
music, Junior High School, Great Neck, 
N. Y. 

Baldwin, Sara (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Oak Lane Coun- 
try Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ball, Jean (A.M. 1933), appointed asso- 
ciate professor of physical education, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Barclay, Margaret Eloise, appointed as- 
sistant dean of women, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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Barry, Ronald L., elected principal of 
High School, Vergennes, Vt. 

Battles, Lucretia F. (M.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed dietitian, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Beck, V. Russell (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of maladjusted pupils, High School, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Bedford, Fred (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Staten Island 
Academy, St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Beery, Viola M. (M.S. 1930), appointed 
business manager and dietitian, Northern 
Montana College, Havre, Mont. 

Bell, Gladys Ruth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Public 
Schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 

Benson, Mary S., appointed assistant in- 
structor in history and economics, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Berge, Mary B., appointed teacher of 
home economics, High School, Boonton, 
N. J. 

Bethel, Lawrence L. (A.M. 1935), ap- 


pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Hamden, Conn. 
Bevan, Alice (B.S. 1930), appointed 


teacher of art, Public Schools, Gloversville, 
N.. ¥, 

Bianchi, Beatrice A., appointed instructor 
in home economics, Mary Allen Junior 
College, Crockett, Tex. 

Biggs, Jeanette, appointed head of de- 
partment of foods and nutrition, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Blair, Pattie H., appointed teacher of 
special class, Public Schools, Hackensack, 
N. J. 

Blanchard, Leslie, appointed academic 
dean, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Blossom, Thomas, appointed teacher of 
history, English, and Latin, Fresnal Ranch 
School, Tucson, Ariz. 

Bolton, Agnes R., appointed matron in 
prison cottage, Westfield State Farm, Bed- 
ford Hills, N. Y. 

Booth, Mira E. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in music, Washington State Nor- 
mal School, Bellingham, Wash. 

Borgwald, Edna, appointed instructor in 
music, Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 

Bowen, Marjorie (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of French and Spanish, High 
School, Millburn, N. J. 
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Boyd, Josephine E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed head of home economics depart- 
ment, Manual Training High School, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Boylan, Joseph (A.M. 1935), appointed 
science teacher, Public School, Towson, Md. 

Brassard, Alvira M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Bridges, B. Lucille, appointed director of 
home economics, Kemptville School of Ag- 
riculture, Ontario, Can. 

Brockmeier, Lois (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of Latin and English, High School, 
Coopersville, Mich. 

Brogan, Whit (Ph.D. 1930), appointed 
assistant professor of education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, III. 

Brooks, Gladys (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of French and Latin, High School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Broomhead, Elizabeth, appointed school 
psychologist, Child Study Department, 
Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 

Brownson, Margaret M. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed music supervisor, elementary and 
high schools, Leonia, N. J. 

Buchanan, Doris (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in textiles and costume design, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Bugbee, Martha H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed physical education teacher, High 
School, Highland Park, Ill. 

Bunnell, Ernestine (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Tudor Hall School for Girls, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Burleigh, Edith M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed head dietitian, Meadowbrook Hos- 
pital, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Burtner, Elizabeth K. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, Na- 
tional Cathedral School, Washington, D. C. 

Bushey, Frank B., appointed principal, 
Monroe School, Monroe, Conn. 

Campbell, Walker E., appointed instruc- 
tor in commercial subjects, Junior College, 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 

Carter, Louise H., appointed kindergar- 
ten teacher, Public Schools, Darien, Conn. 

Chism, Leslie L., appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash. 
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Clark, Hazel Ruth (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant dean of women, Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Clark, Katherine I., appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Chappaqua, 
N. Y. 

Clark, Laura V. (Ph.D. 1934), appointed 
methods teacher and supervisor of home 
economics, State College, State College, Pa. 

Clark, Mable T. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Green Acres School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Clifford, Paul, appointed instructor in 
mathematics, State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Coe, Marian W. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Public Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Colby, Carolyn R. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Staten Island 
Academy, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Collins, Mrs. Marylee (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed social director, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Collins, Ruth E., appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Public Schools, Freeport, 
N. Y. 

Collins, Virginia (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in home economics, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cook, Katherine, appointed teacher of 
second grade, St. George School, Montreal, 
Can. 

Coolidge, Clare A. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant to dean of women, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Cornish, Catherine (B.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of lower elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Southbridge, Mass. 

Couser, V. Mignon, appointed teacher of 
geography and English, Katharine Branson 
School, Ross, Calif. 

Cowdrick, Ruth, appointed instructor in 
French, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

Coy, Nettie Helena, appointed physics as- 
sistant, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Crafts, Elinor E. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of history, High School, Mana- 
squan, N. J. 

Crandall, Elisabeth (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of kindergarten-first grade, 
Public Schools, Washingtonville, N. Y. 

Crane, Margaret C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 


Union High School and Junior College, 
Porterville, Calif. 

Crawford, Carlos C., appointed head of 
commercial department, High School, West- 
wood, N. J. 

Crawford, Iona (B.S. 1929), appointed 
associate professor of home economics, Til- 
lotson College, Austin, Tex. 

Crawford, Jane (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of music, Sefton and Bayonne 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Cring, Charles, appointed assistant in 
English, Rectory School, Pomfret, Conn. 

Crooks, Ruth Wilkinson (A.M. 1926), 
appointed teacher of homemaking, Blanche 
Kellogg Institute, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 

Cubley, Elizabeth, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Huntington, Long 
Island. 

Curtis, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), appointed 
health coérdinator, Union High School and 
Junior College, Santa Maria, Calif. 

Cutler, Mabelle G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed psychological interne, State Re- 
formatory, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 

Dahlin, Edra D., appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Tarrytown, 
MF. 

D’ Arcangelo, Genevieve C., appointed in- 
structor in biology and chemistry, Gulf 
Park College, Gulfport, Miss. 

Daugherty, John H. Jr., appointed gen- 
eral science and mathematics teacher, Ju- 
nior High School, Rye Neck, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. 

Davenport, Oletha, appointed librarian, 
High School, Sayville, L. I. 

Davis, Daisy A. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, The Lawrence 
School, Hewlett, N. Y. 

Davis, Elizabeth C., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, Westfield, N. J. 

Davis, Emily L., appointed teacher of 
history, Oak Grove Seminary, Vassalboro, 
Me. 

Davis, S. Earl (A.M. 1934), appointed 
commercial teacher and assistant coach, 
Junior and Senior High School, Sayre, Pa. 

Day, Margaret (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Riverside School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Day, Ruby P. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
fifth grade critic teacher, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 
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Dean, John P., appointed teacher of sci- 
ence, High School, Hightstown, N. J. 

Dech, Alan O., appointed assistant to the 
director, Pennsylvania State Emergency 
Administration, Adult Education Division, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Denmark, Jettie J. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
music teacher, High School, Wilmington, 
Del. 

Densmore, Alice R., appointed teacher 
of home economics, Junior High School, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Dent, Diana (A.M. 1932), appointed in- 
structor in home economics, West Virginia 
State College, Institute, W. Va. 

Dewey, Anne, appointed teacher of math- 
ematics, High School, Geneseo, III. 

Dickinson, Nellie-Bond (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed physical education instructor, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Doll, Ronald C. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
principal, Dallas Borough School, Dallas, 
Pa. 

Dollard, William A. S., appointed pro- 
fessor of English, New Rochelle College, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Donley, Margaret B. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed first grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 

Dreibelbis, Ruth A. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher in elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Duguid, Blanche, appointed sixth grade 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Durling, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Friends 
School, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eaton, Esther M. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of French, Public Schools, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Eddy, Frederick D. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, High School, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Eddy, Shirley E. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Pembroke 
College, Providence, R. I. 

Egan, Mary U. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
fifth grade critic teacher, State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Elbin, Paul N. (Ph.D. 1932), appointed 
president of West Liberty State Teachers 
College, West Liberty, W. Va. 
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Eldridge, James C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of Latin and Social Studies, 
High School, Harrison, N. Y. 

English, Mildred, appointed director of 
training school, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Erickson, Gladys (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of second grade, The Spence School, 
New York, N. Y. 

Evans, Hubert M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of science and mathematics, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

Everett, Mabel (A.M. 1934), appointed 
second grade critic teacher, State Normal 
School, Cheney, Wash. 

Ewing, Mabel A., appointed teacher of 
homemaking, Swarthmore School, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Farley, Gertrude (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Garden 
City, L. I. 

Farrow, Elizabeth Z. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed associate secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Christian Association, State College, 
Pa. 

Fay, Olive, appointed manager of cafe- 
teria, East High School Annex, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Feast, Alison T., appointed teacher of 


third grade, Public Schools, Needham, 
Mass. 
Fee, Walter R., appointed teacher of 


history and English, Central School, Put- 
nam Valley, N. Y. 

Fehl, Anna E., appointed teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Westfield, N. J. 

Fendrick, Paul (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
assistant professor. of psychology, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash. 

Ferriter, Virginia, appointed teacher of 
third grade, Public Schools, Sayville, N. Y. 

Fickle, Blanche E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of dining halls, Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Finney, Nancy, appointed assistant dieti- 
tian, Presbyterian Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

Fisackerly, Mamie, appointed kindergar- 
ten critic teacher, State College for Women, 
Columbus, Miss. 

Fitch, Faith Lee, appointed physics and 
physical science teacher, Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Fitzgerald, Hildegarde D., appointed 
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teacher of English, High School, Spring- 
field Township, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Flynn, Bertha E., appointed dietitian, 
Pennsylvania State Training School, Mor- 
ganza, Pa. 

Folger, Lena (A.M. 1935), appointed in- 
structor in home economics, University of 
the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Forchemer, Marjorie (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
University of Kansas, Manhattan, Kan. 

Fox, Lorene, appointed teacher, elemen- 
tary grades, Public Schools, Bronxville, 
“x ¥. 

Fox, Sadie (A.M. 1934), appointed math- 
ematics teacher, High School, Roseville, 
Mich. 

Frantz, Edna Louise, appointed instructor 
of music, West End High School, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Franz, Gerard E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of science, Senior High 
School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Fraser, Mowat G., appointed lecturer in 
education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

French, Milton, appointed teacher of 
French, High School, Nutley, N. J. 

French, Will (Ph.D. 1934), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Long Beach, Calif. 

Frenyear, Marion C. appointed pastor’s 
assistant, Christ Church, New York City. 

Friedman, Alfred H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of shop work and science, 
The Center Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Friedman, Karl R., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Girard College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Fuhr, L. Moerkerk, appointed social 
worker, Birth Control Clinical Research, 
New York City. 

Fuller, Delbert O. (A.M. 1933), elected 
superintendent of schools, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Gahman, Ruth L. (A.M. 1926), appointed 
supervisor of textiles and clothing, Lex- 
ington School for Deaf, New York City. 

Gale, Jane G. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in art, State Teachers College, 
Fresno, Calif. 

Gans, Leo, appointed director of person- 
nel, Junior High School, Port Chester, 
ee 

Gardner, Jane L., appointed instructor 


in art, Women’s College, University of Del- 
aware, Newark, Del. 

Garrison, Ruth M., appointed house- 
mother, School for the Deaf, West Trenton, 
m. 3. 

Gebhardt, Erma R., appointed assistant 
professor of English, Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill. 

Geyer, Eldon C., elected superintendent 
of schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gill, Nell, appointed third and fourth 
grade critic teacher, Berea College, Berea, 
Ky. 

Gillanders, Dorothy, appointed teacher 
of health and physical education, All 
Saints School, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Gillespie, Paul S., elected principal of 
high school, Hammonton, N. J. 

Gillett, Elizabeth, appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Public Schools, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 

Glazik, Irene (A.M. 1933), appointed 
supervisor of commercial subjects, High 
School, Sayville, N. Y. 

Glindeman, Portia (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, School 
for the Deaf, West Trenton, N. J. 

Goddard, Augusta M. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed music teacher, Public School No. 
81, New York City. 

Golding, Donald, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Klamath Falls, 
Ore. 

Goodwin, Janice (A.M. 1930), appointed 
supervisor of health education, High 
School, Manhassett, L. I. 

Gorham, Alice, appointed teacher of first 
grade, Public School, Briarcliff Manor, 
Me Es 

Grant, Mary I., appointed teacher of 
third grade, Jackson Heights Country Day 
School, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Green, Donald C., appointed teacher of 
speech, High School, Garden City, L. I. 

Greenbush, Edith G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Putnam Valley 
Central School, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Gregory, Addie Lee, appointed teacher of 
special class, Public Schools, Westwood, 
se 

Gregory, Helene (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of Latin, High School, Millburn, 
N. J. 

Griffin, Kathryn (A.M. 1935), appointed 
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instructor in physical education, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Griffiths, Lewis G., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, High 
Bridge, N. J. 

Guin, Fannie M., appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Metairie Park Country Day 
School, New Orleans, La. 

Gunther, Gertrude, appointed teacher of 
German, history and English, High School, 
Oceanside, N. Y. 

Hadlock, Marion C. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed social director of freshman dormi- 
tory, University of West Virginia, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Hagedorn, Ella Blake, appointed teacher 
of English, Junior High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Haggerty, Helen Ruth (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo. 

Hale, Marjorie, appointed assistant di- 
rector of health education, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Germantown, Pa. 

Hall, Rachel (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Walker Street School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Halsey, Henry Rowland (Ph.D. 1929), 
appointed educational adviser, Fourth 
Corps Area, C.C.C., Fort McPherson, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Hammack, Susie (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Hamilton, Velma E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, State Teachers College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Hapgood, E. A. T. (A.M. 1935), elected 
supervising principal, Public Schools, 
Mount Morris, N. Y. 

Harnsberger, Julia R. (A.M. 1933), 
appointed teacher of mathematics, general 
science, and American history, The Pape 
School, Savannah, Ga. 

Harrison, Margaret D. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, High School, Say- 
ville, N. Y. 

Hartmann, Helen Mina, appointed 
teacher of home economics and cafeteria 
director, Junior High School, East Milton, 
Mass. 

Hart, Lottie B. (A.M. 1928), appointed 


home demonstration agent, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Harvey, Edith (B.S. 1921), appointed 
instructor in fine arts, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Fla. 

Haskins, Natalie (B.S. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of nursery school-kindergarten 
group, Nursery Training School of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 

Hatt, John H. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of economics, High School, Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Hawkins, Allen (A.M. 1934), elected 
principal, Lansingburgh Junior High 
School, Troy, N. Y. 

Hawthorne, Edward L. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of social studies, High 
School, Hastings, N. Y. 

Hays, Virginia, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Farmingdale, N. Y. 

Healy, Georgia Mary (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Washington Irving Schools, Tarrytown, 
et A 

Heibel, Julia, appointed teacher of sub- 
normal group, Public Schools, Warren, Pa. 

Herr, Francis F. (A.M. 1933), elected 
superintendent of schools, Medicine Lodge, 
Kan. 

Highley, Pauline C., appointed teacher 
of first grade, Public Schools, Manhasset, 
N. Y. 

Hill, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed nursing field representative, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Hoadley, Robert K., appointed teacher of 
English, The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

Hoffman, Gilbert G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed mathematics teacher, Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Holbrook, Marguerite (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of history, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Holdford, Anne (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary grades, 
Bethlehem School District, Delmar, N. Y. 

Holdridge, William E. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in vocal music, North- 
east Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hollingsworth, Mary Cole, appointed 
teacher of spoken English, Public Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Hood, Leon Crist, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, East Orange, N. J. 
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Horns, John, appointed teacher of art, 
Junior High School, East Orange, N. J. 

Howard, Laura (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in home economics, Elon College, 
Elon College, N. C. 

Howes, Florine H. (B.S. 1927), appointed 
principal, elementary school, East Aurora, 
x. YT. 

Howland, Esther, appointed assistant 
manager of government cafeteria, Inter- 
state Commerce Building, Washington, 
 < 

Hubbard, Katherine, appointed teacher 
of first grade, The Potomac School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. | 

Hull, Annie Laurie, appointed teacher 
of an elementary grade, Public Schools, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

Hunsinger, Marjorie (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
High School, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Hunting, Ruth V., appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Patchogue, L. I. 

Hurst, Mary, appointed teacher of foods 
and clothing, Junior High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Hutchins, Margaret (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hyre, Myrtle (A.M. 1925), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Junior High 
School, Lawrence, Kan. 

Irvine, LaVerne E., appointed head of 
music department, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Ivy, Gregory D. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
associate professor of art, Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Jacobs, Anna G., appointed physical edu- 
cation teacher, Public School, Le Roy, N. Y. 

Johnson, Floride C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed guidance counselor, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Johnson, C. Lionel (B.S. 1932), appointed 
teacher of vocal music, Junior and Senior 
High School, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Johnson, Thelma R. (M.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed house director, St. Paul’s School, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Joliat, Eugene, appointed instructor in 
French, McMaster University, Ontario, 
Can. 

Jones, Elvira H. (A.M. 1930), appointed 


institutional supervisor, Children’s Com- 
munity Center, New Haven, Conn. 

Jones, Rachel A., appointed teacher of 
clothing, School for the Deaf, West Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Jorgensen, Elin Katrina (A.M. 
appointed music teacher, 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Kaemmerlen, John T., elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Haverstraw, N. Y. 

Kappler, Charles J. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of bookkeeping, Washing- 
ton school, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Keeling, Mary (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of cookery, Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Keller, Pearl Elizabeth, appointed teacher 
of third grade, Public Schools, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Kelly, Emma Chenault, appointed teacher 
of English, High School, Madison, N. J. 

Kennedy, Grace N. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Public 
Schools, Gunnison, Colo. 

Kenworthy, Leonard, appointed assistant 
to headmaster, Friends Select School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Ketcham, Jean (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, Say- 
ville, N. Y. 

Keys, Mildred M. (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed teacher of social problems, Ven- 
tura Junior College, Ventura, Calif. 

Kinney, Nina (A.M. 934), appointed 
teacher of art, Public Schools, Montclair, 
NM. F. 

Kinniburgh, Maud A. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Starkey Seminary, 
Lakemont, N. Y. 

Kirkendall, Lester (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed professor of education, Connecti- 
cut State Teachers College, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Kirk, Alice J. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
coérdinator in food administration, Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kiser, Mary L., appointed teacher of 
third grade, Public Schools, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Kleepe, Martha, appointed supervisor of 
student teaching, High School, Canby, 
Minn. 
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